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Mayoral  race  figures  in  Missouri  homeporting  decision 

SF  Supervisors  Sell  Out  Queers 


to  Navy 


By  Chris  Bull 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  moved  one 
step  closer  to  allowing  the  home- 
porting  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  nuclear 
battleship,  The  Missouri,  angering 
the  lesbian  and  gay  community 
and  complicating  this  city’s  race 
for  mayor.  Critics  claim  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  has  sold  out  pro¬ 
tections  for  gay  men  and  lesbians 
by  passing  an  agreement  with  the 
Navy  which  will  not  insure  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  city’s  anti-discri¬ 
mination  laws. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  Navy 
will  comply  with  San  Francisco’s 
laws  was  raised  by  State 
Assemblyman  Art  Agnos  in  a  re¬ 
cent  mayoral  candidate’s  debate. 
Agnos  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
with  City  Supervisor  John 
Molinari  that  the  latest  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  regulations  pro¬ 
hibit  enlistment  of  those  who 
engage  in  “perverted  or  deviant 
sexual  behavior,”  which  includes 
transsexualism,  transvestism, 
exhibitionism,  incest,  child 
molestation,  voyeurism,  bestiali¬ 
ty,  or  sodomy. 


Molinari,  in  response  to  Agnos’ 
charge,  co-sponsored  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  city’s  agreement  with 
the  Navy  that  would  refer  discri¬ 
mination  cases  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Human  Rights  Commission 
for  arbitration.  But  Norm 
Nickens,  director  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  told  GCN  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  “amounts  to  nothing  .  .  . 
We  have  no  control  over  enlistees, 
or  over  federal  employees.  This  is 
not  a  legally  binding  document.” 

The  amendment  states,  “It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Navy,  pursuant 
to  federal  law  and  regulations, 
and  [of]  the  city  not  to 
discriminate  against  any  civilian 
employee  applicant  for  civilian 
employment  or  contractor 
because  of  sexual  orientation.” 
The  amendment  refers  to  Title 
Seven  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1978  and  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1967.  None  of  these  acts  in¬ 
cludes  sexual  orientation  as  a  pro¬ 
tected  category. 

Agnos  and  gay  City  Supervisor 
Harry  Britt  opposed  the  amend- 


S.F.  Supervisor  Harry  Britt  at  Aug.  21  meeting  on  Missouri. 


Northeastern  Charged  in 
Gay  Discrimination  Suit 


ment  and  were  particularly 
angered  by  the  statement,  “the 
Navy  does  not  discriminate 
against  lesbians  and  gay  men.” 
Britt,  at  an  August  3  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  shout¬ 
ed,  “That  is  a  lie.  Don’t  put  that 
language  in.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  better 
than  this  hypocrisy.  Harvey  Milk 


By  Kim  Westheimer 

BOSTON  —  An  assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Nursing  at  Northeastern 
University  has  charged  the  school 
with  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation.  A  suit  filed  by 
the  Boston-based  Gay  and  Les¬ 
bian  Advocates  and  Defenders 
(GLAD)  on  August  18  contends 
that  Angelo  Loguidice  faced 
harassment  and  termination  of  his 
job  by  Northeastern  officials 
because  of  his  gay  rights  activism. 

Loguidice  has  worked  at  Nor¬ 
theastern  for  nine  years  and  is  also 
a  doctoral  student  there.  He  is  an 
original  member  of  the 
university’s  Sexual  Preference 
Coalition,  an  organization  com¬ 
prised  of  individuals  appointed  by 
Northeastern  President  Kenneth 
Ryder  in  1983.  Ryder,  who  is 
named  as  one  of  the  defendants  in 


the  suit,  extended  Northeastern’s 
equal  opportunity  policy  to  pro¬ 
tect  lesbians  and  gay  men  in  1983. 

According  to  the  suit, 
Loguidice  was  told  in  June  of 
1985  that  all  administrative  jobs  in 
the  College  of  Nursing  were  to  be 
reclassified.  Loguidice  then  met 
with  School  of  Nursing  Dean 
Juanita  Long  to  record  his  job 
responsibilities  for  the  planned 
job  reclassification.  Long,  also 
named  in  the  suit,  refused  to  allow 


Loguidice  to  list  all  of  his  job 
responsibilities  on  the  document 
used  for  reclassification. 

Asserting  that  Long  was  harass¬ 
ing  him  because  of  his  sexual 
orientation  and  gay  rights  ac¬ 
tivism.  Loguidice  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  Northeastern’s  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Office  in  July  of 
1985.  According  to  the  suit,  this 
complaint  was  not  handled  in  a 
timely  manner  and  was  not  resolv¬ 
ed. 

In  May  of  1986,  Loguidice 
learned  that  his  job  fell  under  the 
lowest  possible  reclassification, 
adversely  affecting  his  salary  and 
opportunities  for  promotion.  He 
subsequently  was  told  his  job  was 
being  eliminated  as  of  June  1987 
due  to  Northeastern’s  cost-con¬ 
tainment  program.  According  to 


the  suit,  Loguidice’s  was  the  only 
job  eliminated  out  of  sixty  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  the  suit  asserts 
that  Northeastern’s  cost  contain¬ 
ment  program  was  intended  to 
eliminate  jobs  through  normal  at¬ 
trition. 

Loguidice  filed  another 
grievance  in  November  of  1986, 
claiming  his  pending  termination 
was  discriminatory.  Within  a 
month,  school  officials  determin¬ 


ed  that  Loguidice  was  unfairly 
treated  with  respect  to  his  ter¬ 
mination.  No  mention  was  made 
of  anti-gay  discrimination.  The 
university  then  offered  to  extend 
Loguidice’s  term  of  employment 
until  December  31,  1987,  on  the 
condition  that  he  sign  a  university- 
prepared  release  stating  he  would 
not  seek  further  damages  for  his 
grievances.  Loguidice  accepted 
the  terms  and  signed  the  state¬ 
ment. 

“I  felt  forced  into  signing  [the 
prepared  release],”  said  Loguidice 
at  an  August  18  press  conference 
announcing  the  suit. 

According  to  Kevin  Cathcart, 
executive  director  of  GLAD, 
Loguidice  faced  discrimination 
because  he  was  “being  so  effec¬ 
tive”  and  outspoken  as  a  member 
of  the  Sexual  Preference  Coali¬ 
tion.  He  noted  Loguidice’s  work 
as  a  gay  activist  was  recorded  in 
the  campus  newspaper  and  alumni 
newsletters. 

Loguidice  became  a  “pain  in 
the  ass”  to  the  administration 
because  he  was  doing  such  a  good 
job  on  the  coalition,  concurred 
coalition  member  Joseph  Caruso. 
He  noted  that  a  number  of  coali¬ 
tion  members  have  been  “phased 
out”  of  their  positions  at  North¬ 
eastern. 

“I  was  a  scapegoat  for  a  lot  of 
administration  harassment,”  said 
Loguidice.  Speaking  of  his 
visibility  as  a  gay  activist, 
Loguidice  added,  “I  was  the  per¬ 
son  gay  students  called  when  they 
[wanted]  some  of  their  needs  .  .  . 
handled.” 

Caruso  claimed  that  Ryder 
established  the  Sexual  Preference 
Coalition  because  it  would  “look 
good  to  liberals”  connected  with 
Northeastern.  But  Ryder  never 
adopted  recommendations  made 
by  the  Coalition  after  it  conducted 
a  survey  of  homophobia  on  cam¬ 
pus.  In  addition,  according  to 
Continued  on  page  2 


would  not  have  allowed  that  lie  to 
pass  and  neither  will  I.” 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  pass¬ 
ed  the  amendment  on  August  21 
by  a  6-5  vote. 

Molinari  and  San  Francisco 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  claim 
that  the  agreement  is  strong  and 
that  it  is  a  “historic  first  for  the 
gay  community.”  Dennis  Collins, 
Molinari’s  liaison  to  the  gay  com¬ 
munity,  said  “This  may  not  be  as 
strong  as  Britt  would  have  liked, 
but  it  is  still  very  good.  As  far  as  I 
know  this  is  the  first  time  a  city 
has  ever  forced  the  Navy  into 
respecting  the  rights  of  its 
citizens.”  Collins  pointed  out  that 
Britt  is  still  supporting  Molinari’s 
campaign  for  mayor  and  accused 
Agnos  of  “political 
demogoguery.”  “Art  Agnos  had 
plenty  of  military  contracts  come 
across  his  desk  while  he  served  in 
the  legislature  and  not  once  did  he 
raise  the  issue,”  he  said. 

Cathy  Gilberd  of  the  Lawyer’s 
Guild  in  San  Diego  said  that  even 
if  the  Navy  abides  by  the  anti- 
discrimination  clause,  only 
civilian  employees  are  protected. 
Uniformed  personnel  are  still 
bound  by  “homophobic  and  sex¬ 
ist  regulations.” 

Director  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  in  San  Francisco 
Regina  Sneed  said  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  no  legal  means  of 
enforcing  the  agreement  with  the 
Continued  on  page  3 


Doing  the  ’Old 
Boys’  Work 

News  Commentary 


By  Veneita  Porter 

ATLANTA— The  first 
Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  conference  on  AIDS  in 
the  minority  population  was 
held  here  August  7  and  8.  The 
meeting  was  billed  as  a  way  for 
minority  community  members 
and  People  Living  With  AIDS 
(PLWA)  to  help  the  CDC 
shape  its  agenda  for  the  up¬ 
coming  fiscal  year.  After  six 
years  of  this  health  crisis  the 
CDC  has  finally  decided  that 
minorities,  who  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  affected  by  AIDS, 
should  be  consulted  about  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  our 
communities. 

As  a  gay  and  lesbian  activist 
who  currently  runs  a 
community-based  AIDS  Pro¬ 
ject,  my  expectations  for  this 
gathering  were  limited.  But  for 
many  of  us  working  in  the 
field,  seeing  the  numbers  of 
new  people  of  color  who  came 
as  participants  gave  us  a  sense 
of  excitement  about  getting  to 
know  each  other.  (75  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  those  attending  were 
people  of  color.) 

We  were  also  excited  about 
Finally  having  an  opportunity 
to  have  input  into  government 
policies  and  fiscal  management 
regarding  AIDS  in  our  com¬ 
munities.  But  that  excitement 
changed  to  a  sense  of  growing 
frustration  and  anger  as  it 
became  evident  that  once  again 
we  were  being  called  upon  to 
help  a  white  old-boys  network 
y  dead  with  its  racism  and  then 


allow  it  to  go  on  about  its 
business.  By  the  end  of  the 
weekend  I  was  left  with  some 
frightening  realizations  and 
questions  about  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  commitment  to  slowing 
the  spread  of  this  disease 
among  minorities.  I  was  also 
worried  about  the  misconcep¬ 
tions  I  see  in  the  Black  com¬ 
munity  about  how  the  AIDS 
crisis  affects  us  and  how  we 
should  proceed. 

Although  the  conference  in¬ 
cluded  information,  presenta¬ 
tions  and  speeches  by  leading 
national  figures,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  structure  of  the 
conference  that  allowed  for 
ongoing  or  continued  input  by 
people  of  color.  As  a  response 
to  this  omission,  three  caucuses 
(Black  and  Hispanic,  Asian, 
Native  American)  met  to  draw 
up  resolutions  voicing  their  ob¬ 
jections.  The  CDC  never  took 
action  on  these  resolutions, 
and  CDC  Director  James  D. 
Mason  made  his  closing 
remarks  without  referring  to 
them. 

A  serious  flaw  in  the  plann¬ 
ing  of  the  conference  was  the 
lack  of  time  scheduled  for  par¬ 
ticipants  to  get  together  on  our 
own.  It’s  obvious  to  me  the 
CDC  is  used  to  working  with 
scientists,  doctors  and  health 
care  officials  whose  primary 
objectives  at  meetings  like  this 
are  to  gather  scientific  and 
technical  information.  But 
Continued  on  page  2 


(L-R)  Gale  Glazer,  Angelo  Loguidice,  Wendy  Kaplan  and  Kevin 
Cathcart  at  press  conference  announcing  suit  against  Northeastern  U. 
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Continued from  page  I 

Wendy  Kaplan,  one  of  the  lawyers 
representing  Loguidice,  Ryder  ac¬ 
tively  stifled  gay  activism  on  cam¬ 
pus.  He  prohibited  Loguidice 
from  distributing  an  AIDS  infor¬ 
mation  booklet  because  the  use  of 
words  such  as  “condom”  made  it 
too  explicit,  said  Kaplan.  She  add¬ 
ed  that  when  Loguidice  and 
another  member  of  the  coalition 


wrote  a  letter  to  Ryder  complain¬ 
ing  about  this  action,  Loguidice 
received  harassing  phone  calls  and 
memos  from  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  harassment 
reportedly  stopped  when 
Loguidice  informed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  he  had  hired  an 
attorney. 

Northeastern  Director  of  Public 
Relations  Paul  Jones,  who 
Kaplan  claims  wrote  one  of  the 
memos  to  Loguidice,  said  it  is 
“simply  not  true”  that  Ryder  pro¬ 
hibited  the  distribution  of  AIDS 


education  material. 

Jones  added  he  has  not  received 
a  copy  of  the  suit  and  that  he  can¬ 
not  comment  on  a  matter  pending 
against  the  university. 

Loguidice  is  suing  for  physical 
and  mental  stress  in  addition  to  in¬ 
come  and  tuition  benefits  he  will 
lose  if  terminated.  “Discrimina¬ 
tion  affects  emotions  and  the 
sense  of  self.  How  can  you  view  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  simply 
economic  loss.  It  goes  much 
deeper  than  that,”  said  Gale 
Glazer,  attorney  for  Loguidice. 


CDC 

Continued from  page  1 

when  dealing  with  a  culturally 
and  ethnically  diverse  group 
like  the  one  that  attended  this 
conference,  time  should  be 
allowed  for  people  to  make 
contact  with  each  other  and  to 
evaluate  the  proceedings. 
There  needs  to  be  time  to  stop 
and  remember  majority  (in  this 
case  white)  organization’s 
agendas  might  not  be  the  same 
as  ours. 

In  several  presentations,  par¬ 
ticularly  Dr.  Mason’s,  there 
were  some  disturbing  equa¬ 
tions  drawn  about  AIDS  and 
people  of  color.  In  explaining 
why  people  of  color  are 
disproportionately  represented 
in  AIDS  statistics,  he  said  that 
we  are  not  genetically 
predisposed  to  AIDS,  rather 
that  the  disease  is  associated 
with  particular  behaviors.  Cer¬ 
tain  behaviors  are  associated 
with  economic  status 
(poverty),  and  poverty  is 
associated  with  people  of  col¬ 
or. 

There  is  no  denying  that 
poverty  and  other  oppressions 
are  co-factors  in  the  large 
number  of  AIDS  cases  in  com¬ 
munities  of  color.  They  are  co¬ 


factors  in  any  disease.  But 
Mason  drew  these  equations 
without  stating  the  important 
information  that  racism  is  a  co¬ 
factor  for  poverty  and 
powerlessness  is  a  co-factor  for 
drug  abuse.  It’s  not  realistic  to 
expect  the  CDC  to  take  on  this 
society’s  total  disregard  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  its 
poor,  but  it  is  realistic  to  expect 
a  clear  analysis  of  these  issues 
and  to  identify  what  is  lacking 
in  CDC  policies. 

Perhaps  the  most  chilling 
realization  I  came  to  at  the 
conference  was  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  of  color  who  attended 
didn’t  understand  the  impor¬ 
tant  ramifications  some  of  the 
CDC’s  health  policy  sugges¬ 
tions  have  for  our  com¬ 
munities.  “Confidential 
testing,”  as  opposed  to 
anonymous  testing;  “partner 
notification”  (allowing  health 
officials  to  contact  past  sexual 
partners  and  notify  them  of  an 
AIDS  diagnosis);  and  “routine 
TB  measures,”  which  include 
isolation  and  quarantine,  were 
not  questioned  by  par¬ 
ticipants — especially  the  non¬ 
activist  majority.  It’s  disturb¬ 
ing  that  most  of  the  people  at 
the  conference  didn’t  make  the 
connection  that  poor  people  on 


welfare  and  disability  benefits 
have  their  records  called  up 
with  much  more  frequency 
than  those  who  are  privately 
and  securely  employed,  and 
will  therefore  be  more 
vulnerable  to  these  policies. 

It  also  bothers  me  that  mid¬ 
dle  class  Blacks  who  attended 
the  conference  assume  that 
because  of  their  privilege  they 
will  be  overlooked  by  this 
disease.  They  don’t  realize  that 
when  federal  agencies  and  in¬ 
surance  agencies  look  at 
demographic  and  statistical  in¬ 
formation,  they  do  not  see  in¬ 
dividuals;  they  see  classes  and 
races  of  people. 

Studies  done  in  several  large 
cities  indicate  Blacks  are  more 
likely  to  be  misinformed  about 
AIDS  than  their  white  counter¬ 
parts.  They  are  also  more  likely 
to  be  in  favor  of  mandatory 
testing  and  quarantine.  The 
message  from  these  studies  and 
from  the  conference  is 
clear — not  only  is  basic  AIDS 
information  needed  in  our 
communities,  but  a  national 
progressive  organization, 
hopefully  a  minority-identified 
one,  needs  to  do  some  major 
political  and  ethnic  analysis  of 
why  our  folks  are  willing  to  do 
the  old  boys’  work. 
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Feds  Issue  Subpoena  in  Dobson  Sex  Case 


By  Kim  Westheimer 

BOSTON  —  Activists  claim 
federal  officials  have  harassed  two 
men  for  their  involvement  in  a  sex 
case  concerning  a  Boston-area 
man  and  two  Puerto  Rican 
teenagers. 

The  federal  case  is  against 
Donald  Dobson,  who  is  charged 
with  having  sex  with  two  teens. 
(See  GCN  Vol.  15,  No.  6)  The 
teens  lived  with  Dobson  from 
December  1986  until  they  were 
removed  in  February  of  this  year. 
The  boys  are  being  held  against 
their  will  as  “material  witnesses” 
in  the  case. 

A  Latino  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Civil  Liberties  and  Sex¬ 
ual  Freedom  (CCLSF),  who  spoke 
to  one  of  the  teenagers^  and  his 
mother,  was  subpoenaed  by  a 
federal  grand  jury.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  concerns  “possible  witness 
tampering  and  violation  of  federal 
court  orders.”  The  man,  who 
could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment,  is  scheduled  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury  on  August 
24. 

Another  committee  member 
was  questioned  at  his  home  on 
August  14  by  Customs  officials  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Dobson  case.  Jose 
Dejesus  said  the  two  officials 
questioned  him  about  a  recent 
conversation  he  had  with  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  teenagers. 

U.S.  Customs  is  involved  in  the 
case  because  the  teenagers  were 
“transported  across  state  lines  for 
illegal  sexual  activity,”  according 
to  Customs  spokesperson  Edward 
Callahan.  Callahan  said  Customs 
would  not  be  involved  if  the 
teenagers  had  not  been 
transported  from  “Rhode  Island 
to  Massachusetts.”  The  teenagers 
in  the  Dobson  case  were  “coming 


into  the  country  from  inside  the 
U.S.,  even  though  they  were  com¬ 
ing  in  from  (Puerto  Rico]  a 
possession  [of  the  U.S.],”  said 
Callahan. 

The  visit  by  Customs  and  the 
grand  jury  subpoena  constitute 
harassment,  commented  commit¬ 
tee  member  French  Wall.  “We 
have  not  done  anything  improper. 
We’re  trying  to  find  out  why  [the 
teenagers]  are  being  incarcerated 
[and  if  they]  are  satisfied  with 
their  legal  representation.  It’s 
clear  there’s  no  obstruction  of 
justice  on  our  parts.  There  is  a 
gross  violation  of  justice  [by  the 
federal  government]  and  they’re 
seeking  to  make  sure  it’s  not  going 
to  come  to  light.” 

“It  may  be  that  the  feds  feel 
sensitive  because  they  are  already 
in  trouble  because  of  what  they 
did  with  these  kids — but  I  don’t 
know,”  said  Richard  landoli,  an 
attorney  who  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  subpoenaed  Committee 
member. 

“We’ve  been  open  and  above 
board,”  asserted  Tom  Reeves, 
also  a  member  of  CCLSF.  “We 
went  directly  to  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
office  with  information  [from  the 
conversations  with  the  teenager 
and  his  mother].” 

The  conversation  with  the 
mother  was  intended  to  let  her 
know  about  the  Committee,  give 
her  information  about  her  son  and 
find  out  if  she  wanted  custody  of 
her  son,  said  Dejesus.  “I  was 
under  the  impression  she  was  not 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  In 
terms  of  custody,  she  was  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  out,  but  not 
able  to  take  [him]  back  home.” 

According  to  Reeves,  the 
teenager  who  was  contacted  had 


many  complaints  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  incarceration.  He  said 
there  was  only  one  Spanish¬ 
speaking  staff  member  where  he 
was  being  held.  He  explained  he 
wanted  to  go  back  to  his  mother  in 
Puerto  Rico,  but  if  that  was  not 
possible  he  would  even  prefer  to 
be  locked  up  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Committee  has  attempted 
to  meet  with  Susan  Via,  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney,  to  voice  some  of  its 
concerns  about  the  case.  Via 
refused  to  meet  with  them. 

Angered  by  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office,  four 
committee  members  went  to  the 
Federal  office  on  August  19  to  de¬ 
mand  a  meeting  with  U.S.  Attorney 
Frank  MacNamara. 

Instead  of  meeting  with  Mac¬ 
Namara,  the  Committee  members 
had  a  short  confrontation  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division  in 
the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office,  Gary 
Crossen.  Crossen  repeatedly 
stated  that  no  one  from  the  office 
would  meet  with  the  Committee 
without  an  appointment  and  that 
MacNamara  could  not  discuss  the 
Dobson  case  because  it  was  pen¬ 
ding.  “I  understand  you  think 
that  I’m  being  unreasonable,  but 
that’s  not  for  you  to  determine,” 
said  Crossen.  “Book  an  appont- 
ment  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

When  questioned  by  committee 
member  Robert  Wheatley  about 
his  hostile  attitude,  Crossen  said, 
“I  tend  to  put  people  in  jail  and 
don’t  put  up  with  this  baloney  too 
often.” 

Committee  members  suspect 
Crossen  may  be  hostile  because  he 
was  a  prosecutor  in  the  Suffolk 
County  District  Attorney’s  office 
during  the  Revere  sex  scandal  in 
the  mid-seventies.  In  a  phone  in¬ 


terview  with  GCN  Crossen 
acknowledged  he  had  prosecuted 
a  gay  man,  Mark  Davis,  in  that 
case.  The  case  alleged  that  24  men 
were  involved  in  a  child  porn  and 
prostitution  ring.  The  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  only  garnered 
enough  evidence  to  prosecute  two 
of  the  24  men. 

Crossen  also  told  GCN  that  no 
one  in  the  US  Attorney’s  office 
will  meet  with  the  committee. 

CCLSF  formed  this  year  in 
response  to  the  Dobson  case  and 
others  like  it.  The  organization’s 


Navy.  According  to  legal  experts, 
federal  law  supersedes  local  law  in 
this  case.  Since  Title  Seven  of  the 
Federal  Code  prohibits 
discrimination  based  on  race,  sex 
and  age  but  does  not  mention  sex¬ 
ual  preference,  Sneed  said  that 
Congress  would  have  to  amend 
Title  Seven  in  order  to  force  the 
military  to  comply  with  the  city’s 
laws. 

Feinstein,  who  threatened  to 
withdraw  her  endorsement  of 
Molinari  for  mayor  if  he  voted 
against  the  Navy,  has  lobbied  ex¬ 
tensively  for  the  porting.  She 
argues  that  it  would  create  as 
many  as  2,000  new  jobs  for  the 
depressed  Hunters  Point  shipyard 
area  of  the  city.  She  claims  the  city 
has  been  economically  damaged 
by  the  recent  loss  of  several  major 
corporate  headquarters.  Last  fall, 
in  a  city-wide  referendum,  strict 
limits  were  imposed  on  new  con¬ 
struction. 

Opponents  of  homeporting  cite 


literature  states  it  is  “concerned 
with  the  rights  of  all  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  legal  cases  where  sexual 
activity  is  alleged  between  gay 
men  or  lesbians  and  teenagers. 
The  committee  will  involve  itself 
only  in  cases  where  it  is  satisfied 
that  no  actual  rape  or  other 
violence  or  coercion  took  place. 
The  committee  may  take  actions 
on  behalf  of  both  defendants  and 
alleged  victims  in  such  cases  but 
will  not  work  directly  with  defen¬ 
dant’s  counsel  and  will  act  in¬ 
dependently.” 


several  problems  in  addition  to  the 
Navy’s  history  of  homophobia. 
Sneed  told  GCN  that  The 
Missouri  should  not  be  ported 
regardless  of  the  discrimination 
issue.  She  said  the  ecological 
damage  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
could  be  considerable.  More 
importantly,  taxpayer  money  used 
for  the  port  should  not  be  spent 
on  “a  war  machine — this  is  a 
peace-loving  city,”  she  said.  The 
Missouri  patrols  international 
waters  off  Nicaragua  and  the 
straits  of  Hormuz  near  Iran. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
take  its  final  vote  on  homeporting 
the  Missouri  and  its  10-ship  fleet 
after  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  files  an  Environmen¬ 
tal  Impact  Report  on  the  effect  of 
porting  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  surrounding  areas. 

—filed  from  Boston 
(San  Francisco  reporter  Charles 
Linebarger  contributed  to  this 
report.) 
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WORDS  AND  T  MUSIC  BY 


TOM  WILSON  WEINBERG 

GIFFORD  HOUSE  CABARET 

PROVINCETOWN 

NIGHTLY  ai  8:oo  PM  (except  Tuesdays) 


Through 
September  7 

Reservations: 

(617)  487-0688 

Thursday, 

August  20th 
SPECIAL  PRE¬ 
CARNIVAL 
PARADE  SHOW 
7:00  PM 


Condos,  Townhouses,  and  Homes  with  Income 
Dorchester,  Roxbury,  &  Mattapan 

Betty  Gibson  Associates,  Inc. _ 

Residential  Real  Estate 

ORIANA  N.  VAN  DAELE 

SALES  ASSOCIATE 


249  Adams  Street 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 


825-8200 

Se  habla  espanol 


ssr 


Open  Year  Round 
Cable  TV  &  Coffee 
Hot  Tub  &  Sun  Deck 
In  the  Center  of  Town 


Gabriel  Brooke  Innkeeper 


(617)  487-3232 
104  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


flrwcrfnErrr.'S 

GUEST  NlTVTlS 


Feminist  Gifts  1  Handcrafts  By  and  For  Woman 


Jewelry  Records  „  much 

Books  Clothing  “  more 


W0MENCRAFTS 


373  Commercial  St.  Box  190  Provincetown,  Ma.  02657  (617)  487-2501 


VICTORIA  HOUSE 

THE  GUEST  HOUSE 

H  OPEN  YEAR  ROUND  )*$ 
COMFORTABLE,  ATTRACTIVE  ROOMS 
WITH  PRIVATE  BATHS,  CABLE  COLOR 
TELEVISION  AND  REFRIGERATORS. 

M 

Four  Hosts 

Martin  Bettencourt  •  Todd  Theriot 
Dennis  Balog 

5  STANDISH  ST..  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  |617)  487-1319 
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GCN  NOTES 

Vacation  Time! 

Wondering  how  you’ll  get  through  a  24-page  GCN  in  one  week?  No  problem; 
we’re  off  next  week.  The  offices  will  be  closed  from  Friday  night,  August  21 ,  until 
Monday  at  10  a.m.,  August  31 .  Meanwhile,  enjoy  the  enclosed  Lesbian  Prisoners 
Supplement. 

Name  Change 

And  the  “conservatives”  have  it!  Well,  the  ones  who  voted  to  conserve  the  name, 
that  is.  Forty  members  voted  to  keep  the  same  name  and  four  voted  to  change  to 
Gay  &  Lesbian  Community  News.  One  woman  who  voted  to  keep  GCN  made  a 
good  suggestion:  emphasize  the  subtitle  “The  Weekly  for  Lesbians  and  Gay 
Males.”  (Watch  for  the  redesigned  version  of  GCN  next  issue.) 


lesbianism  as  convenience 


Dear  GCN: 

I  am  a  28  year  old  lesbian  and,  unfortunately, 
at  this  time  also  incarcerated  at  Mass.  Correc¬ 
tional  Institution  in  Lancaster.  1  have  a  constant 
conflict  going  on  inside  of  me  and  it  pertains  to 
the  abuse  of  lesbianism. 

1  see  abuse  all  the  time.  To  the  majority  of 
women  here,  lesbianism  is  a  matter  of  conve¬ 
nience,  a  game  they  are  playing  with  each  other. 
Women  who  have  been  abused  on  the  street  by 
men  come  to  prison  and,  in  turn,  abuse  other 
women — not  necessarily  just  physically  but  men¬ 
tally  as  well. 

I  have  been  a  lesbian  for  13  years  now.  I  take 
my  feelings  and  lifestyle  very  seriously.  I  really 
hurt  inside  when  I  see  this  abuse  because  I  know 
the  pride  that  I  feel  for  lesbians.  I  have  been  here 
for  several  years  and  have  had  no  relationships 
because  1  can  wait  for  the  beauty  of  it  all. 

One  of  the  games  the  women  here  play  on  each 
other  is  pretending  to  care  for  one  another:  only 
for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it  (i.e.  things  from  the 
store,  packages,  etc.)  This  place  seems,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  a  breeding  ground  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  and  abuse  of  women. 

In  my  experience  in  prison  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
relationship  go  beyond  the  doors  of  the  prison. 
Prison,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  produces  assembly  line 
love.  As  one  walks  out  the  door  there’s  one 
waiting  in  the  wings. 

While  some  women  are  in  a  relationship  here 
with  another  woman,  they  are  at  the  same  time 


Dear  GCN: 

Presently  I  am  incarcerated  at  the  women’s 
Massachusetts  Correctional  Institution  in  Fram¬ 
ingham.  However,  1  will  be  leaving  in  the  middle 
of  September  of  '87.  Up  until  I  came  here  my  feel¬ 
ings  have  been  suppressed.  But  GCN  has  given  me 
a  new  perspective  in  which  I  have  found  comfort. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  poem  1  wrote  for  a  very 
special  woman  whom  I  fell  in  love  with  and  1  hope 
to  see  once  I  get  released.  I  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  published  this  poem. 

Thank  you, 

Debi  Josseline 

I  Found  Myself 

To  R.R.J. 

1  found  myself  behind  prison  walls, 
it  wasn’t  easy,  not  easy  at  all 
1  thoughuFknew  myself  inside  and  out 
but  when  1  came  to  jail  I  came  with  doubts. 
Doubts  about  feelings  and  things  I  like  to  do, 


continuing  relationships,  through  the  mail,  with 
their  men. 

I  don’t  feel  the  women  here  take  their  lesbian 
relationships  realistically.  They  abuse  the  feeling 
that  comes  from  lesbianism  and  make  a  mockery 
of  women  loving  other  women. 

1  am  grateful  for  having  experienced  a  true  les¬ 
bian  relationship  prior  to  my  incarceration 
because  this  place  would  have  turned  me  off  to  a 
beautiful  thing. 

If  you’re  a  lesbian  and  you  have  a  lover  on  the 
outside  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  keeping  that 
relationship  alive,  and  that  definitely  goes  for  the 
relationships  inside. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  racism  problems  between 
lesbians  in  prison.  The  administration  tries  to  stir 
up  trouble  between  the  women  in  any  way,  color 
or  form  that  they  can.  The  administration  will 
also  do  anything  in  their  power  to  break  up  a  les¬ 
bian  relationship  (i.e.  separate  them,  give  them 
different  work  schedules,  threaten  them  with  be¬ 
ing  isolated). 

Women  in  prison  need  support  groups.  As  it 
stands  now  they  have  little  or  none.  Lesbians  have 
no  support  at  all.  We  need  people  from  the  gay 
community  to  show  us  that  they  are  there  and 
tjiey  care  about  what’s  going  on  with  us. 
Sincerely, 

Tracie  McGuinness 
Box  123 

Lancaster,  MA  01523 


I  said  to  myself,  it’s  time  to  be  you. 

See  I  lived  with  a  man  I  hated  so, 

I  was  too  afraid  to  let  him  go. 

I  had  this  attraction  to  women,  you  see, 
but  something  inside  wouldn’t  set  those 
feelings  free. 

I  once  had  a  love  affair  that  didn’t  last 
very  long,  drugs  came  between  us  and 
soon  she  was  gone. 

I  thought  and  thought,  is  this  way  of  life  really 
for  me?  I  wanted  it  badly  except  doing  drugs 
one  can’t  see. 

I  ended  up  in  jail  in  the  year  1986,  and 
much  to  my  surprise  my  feelings  were  fixed. 

I  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  so  strong  and  yet  so 
weak;  her  eyes  they  glow  like  crystal,  her  smile 
is  just  so  sweet. 

In  ways  I’m  glad  I  came  here  for  I’ve  found 
myself  you  see.  I’m  a  proud  gay  woman  as 
happy  as  can  be.  (with  love,  Debi) 


to  set  the  record 
“straight” 

Dear  GCN: 

Eric  Rofes’  description  of  the  rally  and  civil 
disobedience  at  the  White  House  on  June  1st 
(GCN,  8/8/87)  is  accurate  in  letter  and  in 
spirit — except  for  one  important  detail.  “The  ac¬ 
tion  was  planned  by  a  group  of  activists 
throughout  the  nation  spearheaded”  not  by  the 
Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund,  but  by  two  New 
York  AIDS  activist  organizations:  ACT  UP 
(AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash  Power)  and  the 
Lavender  Hill  Mob. 

The  demo  was  conceived  and  planned  at  ACT 
UP  meetings  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early 
May  as  a  protest  against  federal  AIDS  policy  and 
mainstream  gay  organizations  who  do  little  more 
than  solicit  money  and  pay  their  office  rent,  while 
gay  men  die  because  of  the  government’s  malign 
neglect.  ACT  UP  sent  a  representative  of  its 
logistics  committee  to  Washington  to  reconnoiter 
both  the  White  House  area  and  the  site  of  the 
Third  International  AIDS  Conference.  Our 
representatives  also  started  negotiations  with  the 
Washington  police.  Michael  Petrelis  of  the 
Lavender  Hill  Mob  flew  to  the  West  Coast  to 
enlist  support  from  activist  groups  there. 

Just  two  weeks  before  the  event,  Vic  Basile  of 
the  Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund,  apparently 
realizing  that  something  big  was  under  way,  ap¬ 
peared  at  an  ACT  UP  meeting  in  New  York  with 
an  offer  to  help  provide  the  flowers,  secure  the 
church  hall  as  a  staging  area,  finish  negotiations 
with  the  Washington  police,  etc.  ACT  UP  ac¬ 
cepted,  even  though  its  plans  had  been  pretty 
much  already  solidified.  We’re  all  fighting  the 
same  fight,  so  we  thought,  not  realizing  that  the 
other  group  was  mostly  interested  in  the  publicity 
for  its  own  benefit. 

On  June  1st,  ACT  UP  sent  three  busloads  of 
participants  to  Washington,  all  wearing  black 
T-shirts  with  the  ACT  UP  slogan, 
“Silence  =  Death,”  which  when  combined  with 
the  pink  triangle  (apex  pointing  up)  forms  our 
logo.  Both  the  slogan  and  the  logo  were  conceived 
by  the  ACT  UP  projects  committee.  Check  the 
pictures  from  the  demo  in  Newsweek,  Time,  U.S. 
News,  Paris  Match,  etc.,  and  count  the  number  of 
“Silence  =  Death”  T-shirts  and  black  placards 
with  the  same  device.  Then  you’ll  know  whose 
demo  it  was.  Members  of  the  Lavender  Hill  Mob 
in  their  all-white  trousers  and  jackets  with  the 
lavender  crosses  appear  in  the  same  photos  and  in 
the  United  Press  International  wire  photos  from 
inside  the  conference.  The  same  groups  appeared 
on  the  national  news  feeds  of  all  three  TV  net¬ 
works. 

Ordinarily  we  wouldn’t  care  about  such  a 
childish  thing  as  “credit”  and  “who  had  the  idea 
first,”  but  we  resent  being  undercut  and  exploited 
by  an  organization  which,  in  Rofes’  own  words,  is 
“oriented  toward  press  conferences  and 
schmoozing  with  politicians”  while  gay  men  die, 
and  is  still  apparently  more  interested  in  publicity 
than  in  forcing  the  federal  government  to  get 
serious  about  fighting  the  pandemic. 

And  from  you,  GCN,  we  expect  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  reporting  of  the  news. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  J.  Yeager 
New  York,  NY 


french  indifference 
to  foreigners 

Dear  GCN: 

I  enjoyed  W.J.  Deltour’s  “In  Perpetual  Exile” 
(Aug.  9-15,  1987)  since  I  too  lived  in  France — for 
18  years.  I  found  it  easier  to  come  out  there  than  if 
I  had  been  back  here,  not  because  the  French  are 
any  more  tolerant  towards  gays  and  lesbians  than 
Americans  are,  but  because  it  is  always  easier  to 
live  in  a  country  where  you  are  far  away  from  the 
pressures  of  your  family  and  your  past,  in  a 
culture  that’s  indifferent  to  what  you  do  because 
you’re  not  “one  of  theirs.”  French  indifference 
to  foreigners  leaves  a  lot  of  people  free  to  do  as 
they  please.  You  can  be  gay  in  France  as  long  as 
you  don’t  talk  about  it  (who  you  sleep  with  is  your 
private  life,  right?),  and  especially  as  long  as  you 
don’t  say  it  has  anything  to  do  with  politics. 
French  society  deals  with  our  choice  by  belittling 
its  significance  and  keeping  us  in  the  closet.  I’m 
glad  to  be  living  in  Boston  and  Provincetown 
now. 

Yours  with  pride, 

Jacqueline  Lapidus 
Brighton,  MA 


GCN  prints  all  letters  to  the  editor  except  per¬ 
sonal  attacks;  carbon  copies  of  letters  sent 
elsewhere  are  published  on  a  space-available 
basis.  Letters  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  GCN  membership.  Letters 
should  be  TYPED  and  DOUBLESPACED 
limited  to  THREE  typed  pages.  Send  to 
Community  Voices,  GCN,  62  Berkeley  St., 
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i  found  myself  behind  prison  walls 


Teach  me  something  .... 

Here  I  am 

I’m  in  your  system 

Teach  me  something. 

I  came  from  your  society 
I  will  return  to  your  society 
For  this  is  my  society  also 
Teach  me  something 
Where  can  I  survive 
mopping  floors 
for  a  living 
I  have  dreams  too 
And  my  dreams 
are  not 

about  mopping  floors. 

You  have  me  in  your  system 
With  your  $100.00  word  — 
Rehabilitation,  with  a  capital  R 
a  policy  word, 

sounds  good  at  an  open  forum. 
So  .  .  .  Teach  me  something 
Something  about  your  society 
My  society  —  that  cares  so  much. 
I  can’t  break  laws  for  money 
I  can’t  use  drugs  for  escape 
Yet  .  .  . 

You  won’t  teach  me  something. 
(Or  allow  me  to  teach  myself) 

—Naomi  Papale 


Dear  GCN: 

I  am  a  woman  who  has  been  imprisoned  within 
the  barbed  wire  fences  of  MCI  Framingham  on 
and  off  for  several  years.  I  have  been  controlled 
by  the  “correctional  system”  for  a  while,  and  I 
have  been  controlled  by  the  larger  system  all  of 
my  life. 

One  of  the  major  things  I  see  happening  here  at 
Framingham  is  a  lack  of  unity  of  inmates  with 
other  inmates  and,  more  importantly,  of  women 
with  other  women.  This  apathy  was  initiated  and 
perpetuated  by  the  Administration. 

Racism  and  sexism  permeate  the  entire  institu¬ 
tion — from  who  gets  classified  out  of  here  to  who 
does  or  does  not  get  sent  to  Max  [Maximum 
security].  Definite  consideration  and  leniency  are 
directed  to  white  women.  Black  and  Spanish 
women  have  to  deal  with  the  inadequacies  and 
frustration  of  the  Administration,  which  comes 
through  as  fear,  hatred,  and  discrimination. 

The  Administration  uses  women’s  fears  of  los¬ 
ing  parole,  being  sent  to  Max,  getting  D-Reports 
as  tools  to  stop  women  from  voicing  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  institutional  policy. 

Consequently,  because  of  fear  of  reprisal,  the 
inmate  population  divides  itself  on  every 
basis — including  color,  access  to  money,  type  of 
crime,  drug  use,  or  religion.  We  argue  among 
ourselves  over  petty  things  like  the  kitchen,  the 
telephone,  or  the  washing  machine  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  unite  ourselves  against  the  treatment  that 
really  hurts  us. 

The  institution  loves  to  see  a  racially  motivated 
incident  so  they  can  first,  punish;  second,  ad¬ 
monish;  and  last,  feel  pleased  that  women  are 
fighting  among  themselves.  They  are  dependent 
on  “reliable  informant  information”  and,  at  the 
same  time,  say  they  have  no  use  for  informers. 
The  technique  of  divide  and  conquer  not  only 
works  but  is  alive  and  well  here  at  MCI  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

The  system  is  hypocritical  and  bigoted  and  is, 
itself,  the  biggest  reason  for  the  high  rate  of 
recidivism  [return  to  prison].  Incorporated  in  this 
sick  mentality  is  a  condescending  attitude 
towards  women  criminals  and,  I  feel,  towards 
women  in  general. 

Women  inmates  say  they  realize  what  the 
system  is  really  all  about,  and  yet  we  act  just  the 
opposite.  We  treat  each  other  with  hate  instead  of 
directing  that  hate  to  our  real  enemy.  There  are 
common  factors  among  all  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
carcerated  here.  We  are  all  prisoners,  we  are  all 
women,  and  we  have  all  been — and  continue  to 
be — pawns  for  the  prison  “business”  and  victims 
of  the  power  structure  to  which  it  adheres. 

When  we  all  recognize  our  common 
denominator  and  stop  feeding  into  the  lies  and 
hypocrisy,  we  will  be  able  to  stand  together  and 
effect  some  kind  of  change.  Until  then,  the  strug¬ 
gle  goes  on. 

Sincerely, 


Church  &  prison  ...  like  a  horse  &  carriage 
No  curlers  on  the  count  line 
Some  lesbian  prisoners  won’t  see  this 
Editorial:  how  different  are  we? 

Resources 

Prisoners  seeking  friends 

Sitting  in  McDonalds 

Prisons:  part  of  larger  problems 

So,  is  it  a  sin  to  call  your  neighbor  queer 

Through  The  Looking  Glass  &  No  More  Cages 

Remember  Our  Sisters  Inside  (ROSI) 

Wimmin’s  Prisoner  Survival  Network 
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committed  to  unity 


POLITICS 

Telling  someone 

Coming  out:  need  a  place  to  start  over 
Eat  in 

‘Crimes’  are  not  identity 

Editorial:  prisoners  are  part  of  the  movement 

The  law’s  lies 

Political  prisoners 

Editorial:  “political”  prisoners 

Speak  to  me 

Hey  yo! 

RELA  TIONSHIPS 

Coming  out:  in  the  army  and  in  prison 
Hard  times:  she’s  out  &  I’m  in 
I  refuse  to  let  distance  destroy  us 
Studbroads,  turnouts,  love  &  money 
Be  who  you  are 

They  don’t  like  people  to  be  happy  here 
What’s  beautiful  in  prison 
In  Miracles 
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This  is  a  special  Gay  Community  A 'em 

supplement  on  lesbians  in  prison.  It  is 
our  hope  that  it  will  enlarge  the  com¬ 
munity  of  advocates  and  friends  who 
reach  in  through  the  walls  to  break  the 
separation  between  inside  and  out. 

Our  thanks  to  all  the  prisoners  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  supplement  and  to  the 
Open  Meadows  Foundation  of  New 
York  for  providing  funding. 
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A  “committed”  inmate 
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POLITICS 


Telling  someone 


coming  out:  need 
a  place  to 
start  over 

Dear  Mike: 

I  have  written  you  on  many  occasions  and  now 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  help  in  this 
matter.  1  will  be  going  up  for  parole  in  May  of  88 
and  feel  that  the  penal  system,  as  well  as  the 
Parole  Board  in  this  state  and  maybe  other  states 
won’t  allow  inmates  to  receive  their  freedom 
because  of  no  parole  plan.  So  in  that  case  they 
must  do  another  year  locked  up  and  then  may  be 
in  the  same  situation  the  next  year. 

The  counselors  that  are  given  to  you  do  just 
enough  to  make  it  look  like  they  have  done  all 
that  they  can,  when  you  know  that  they  haven’t. 
They  get  in  touch  with  you  3  weeks  before  you  go 
up  for  parole  which  anybody  with  any  intelligence 
knows  that  isn’t  enough  time. 

Myself,  I’ve  been  in  this  situation  before,  for 
this  is  not  my  first  time  being  locked  up.  I’ve  been 
paroled  to  Christian  people  and  the  environment 
didn’t  work  because  of  myself  being  a  lesbian. 

Virginia  is  not  a  place  to  look  for  a  place  that 
will  help  prisoners  that  are  gay,  because  their  so 
hidden,  you  don’t  know  where  to  look,  at  least  I 
don’t. 

1  realize  May  is  a  ways  aways,  but  at  the  same 
time  my  freedom  is  just  around  the  corner,  and 
would  like  it  to  be  that  way  if  1  could  find  some¬ 
one  that  could  help  me  with  a  parole  plan.  I  have 
no  ties  any  where  or  no  family.  So  my  parole  plan 
could  be  anywhere.  Some  place,  some  body  that 
would  like  to  help  out  an  inmate  that  just  wants 
sometime  to  get  back  on  her  feet  and  start  her  life 
over. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  men  and  women  that  are 
in  the  same  situation  as  myself  and  something 
needs  to  be  done!  True,  nothing  will  be  handed  to 
us  on  a  silver  platter  whether  we  are  homosexual, 
or  heterosexual.  But  either  way  inmates  in  this 
situation  need  a  place  to  start  over. 

People  do  a  lot  of  agreeing  but  nothing  seems 
to  be  getting  done.  If  one  person  would  start  I 
believe  others  would  step  forward.  Will  there  be 
one  person  to  take  that  first  step??? 

I  will  hope  that  the  GCN  paper  will  put  this  in 
their  paper  and  someone  will  see  this  not  only  for 
my  sake  but  for  all  others  that  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  myself.  I  can  speak  for  myself  I  don’t 
want  a  free  ride,  just  some  one  that  understands 
and  knows  that  everyone,  no  matter  who  they  are 
desires  a  chance.  And  not  to  be  turned  down  in 
their  wish  for  FREEDOM,  BECAUSE  of  no 
place  to  go. 

1  thank  you  Mike,  and  the  GCN  for  what  ever 
you  have  done  for  all  inmates.  1  feel  that  this 
paper  has  helped  in  many  ways  that  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  outside  world  are  not  even  aware  of. 
Sincerely, 

Susan  Bailey 
Box  1 

Goochland,  VA  23063 


‘Criminal’  — 
not  an  identity 


The  crimes  women  commit  are  not  an 
important  part  of  the  identity  they  claim 
for  themselves.  This  point  was  made  in 
an  essay  we  read  while  preparing  this 
supplement.  It  seems  so  obvious,  and 
yet,  people  are  so  interested  in  asking 
what  a  woman’s  crime  was!  Women  in 
prison  generally  don’t  ask  and  don’t 
know  about  one  another’s  alleged  crimes 
— except,  of  course,  for  those  cases  that 
achieve  notoriety  in  the  press.  People 
seem  to  think  that  women  treat  one 
another  differently  depending  on  their 
crime,  and  even  women  inside  might  tell 
you  that  a  woman  convicted  of  a  crime 
like  child  abuse  is  always  shunned  by 
other  women.  But  what  I  have  observed 
is  women  being  treated  by  one  another 
according  to  who  they  are  as  human  be¬ 
ings.  If  a  woman  is  perceived  as  being 
vulnerable,  she  will  be  protected.  If  she 
is  straightforward  and  trustworthy,  she 
will  be  respected.  And  if  she  is  hostile, 
she  will  be  ostracized. 

— Andrea  Devine 


Eat'In 


Women  at  MCI  Framingham  recently 
staged  a  highly  organized  and  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  disruption.  When  the  administra¬ 
tion  cut  back  on  canteen  and  package 
“privileges,”  women  responded  with  the 
“Eat-In” — one  day  they  all  went  to  the 
institution’s  dining  hall  for  meals. 
Sounds  orderly  enough.  But  women 
generally  don’t  go  near  the  dining  hall 
and  its  awful  food  if  they  have  another 
option.  That  option  is  cooking  in  the 
cottages  using  food  that  is  either  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  canteen  or  received  in 
packages.  The  Eat-In  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  the  state’s  dependence  on 
women’s  own  resources.  The  dining  hall 
was  overwhelmed,  the  result  was  chaos, 
but  not  a  rule  was  broken. 

— Andrea  Devine 


By  Susan  Saxe 

It  was  difficult  to  know  where  or  how  to 
begin  this  article.  Whatever  I  may  have  to 
say  has  already  been  said  again  and  again, 
in  books,  articles,  studies  and  reports.  It 
has  been  said  by  radicals,  liberals,  even  con¬ 
servatives.  It  has  been  said  by  captives  and 
by  those  who  keep  them  captive,  by  impas¬ 
sioned  advocates  and  by  “detached” 
scholars  and  professionals.  And  so  little 
changes. 

What  has  been  said  so  many  times  is  that 
the  system  doesn’t  work.  Prisons  don’t  pre¬ 
vent  crime  any  more  than  nuclear  weapons 
prevent  war.  The  evidence  is  in,  but  we  re¬ 
main  addicted  to  caging  human  beings  very 
much  in  the  same  way  we  remain  addicted 
to  megabuck  defense  spending.  These  are 
false  solutions  that  gorge  on  our  limited 
resources  while  fueling  and  expanding  the 
very  problems  they  were  meant  to  resolve. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  my  personal  ex¬ 
perience  (I  was  on  the  inside  of  various 
prisons  and  jails  from  1975  to  1982)  that  I 
am  constantly  confronting  the  connections 
between  the  “criminal  justice”  issue  and 
other  issues  I  work  on,  including  gay /les¬ 
bian  issues,  reproductive  rights,  domestic 
violence  and  the  rights  of  persons  with 
disabilities.  It  seems  to  come  up  so  often 
and  so  obviously  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  others  don’t  just  naturally  make  the 
connection. 


Abuse  or  Death  or...? 

Here  is  just  one  example:  A  friend  of 
mine  who  works  for  a  shelter  for  abused 
women  had  to  go  to  court  with  a  client  and 
watch  her  get  a  five-year  mandatory 
sentence  under  Pennsylvania’s  gun  law  for 
shooting  her  abuser  with  his  own  gun. 
Where  was  the  law  when  her  abuser 
threatened  her  and  her  children  with  the 
same  gun?  The  judge  who  sentenced  her 
had  no  choice.  She  is  actually  working  with 
others  in  the  legal  field  to  amend  the  law. 
Surely  the  legislature  didn’t  intend  it  to 
have  this  effect. ..or  did  it? 

But  this  was  not  an  isolated  case.  Other 
battered  women  are  already  serving  man¬ 
datory  sentences  under  this  law.  Some  were 
even  brought  back  to  jail  after  serving  and 
being  released  from  lesser  sentences  handed 
down  by  judges  who  believed  that  the  man¬ 
datory  sentencing  gun  law  was  not  meant  to 
apply  to  battered  women  acting  in  self- 
defense. 

But  the  state,  in  its  impersonal  wisdom, 
appealed  for  its  pound  of  flesh  and  won. 
And  so  women  who  had  already  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  their  batterers  and  again  at  the 
hands  of  the  courts,  who  had  picked  up  the 
remnants  of  their  lives  and  their  children’s 
lives  and  started  over,  were  without 
ceremony  scooped  up  and  deposited  in  jail 
for  five  years.  These  women  represent  no 
threat  to  anyone,  or  do  they?  Is  it  so 
threatening  to  the  men  who  make  our  laws 
that  women  should  want  some  alternative 
to  abuse  or  death? 


Who  Goes  to  Jail? 

But  after  all,  who  is  it  that  goes  to  jail 
anyway?  My  own  experience  among  women 
in  prison  tells  me,  as  numerous  studies  and 
observations  of  others  have  shown,  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  incarcerated 
women  began  as  victims  of  child  abuse. 
What  differentiates  them  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  abused  women  who  do  not  go  to  jail? 
Not  much,  except  that  like  the  battered 
women  who  finally  turned  on  their  at¬ 
tackers,  they  sometimes  fought  back.  They 
rebelled  against  their  abusers,  became 
throw-away  or  run-away  children,  were  jail¬ 
ed,  or  were  placed  in  institutions  by  parents 
who  saw  them  as  “crazy”  or  “delinquent.” 

Again  the  message  is  the  same:  Submit  to 
abuse  in  private  by  a  parent,  husband  or 
boyfriend,  or  fall  prey  to  abuse  by 
strangers — the  pimps  and  pushers  on  the 
street  or  the  social  workers,  wardens,  of¬ 
ficers  and  attendants  in  the  prisons,  mental 
hospitals  and  detention  centers. 


We  Want  Them  Out  of  Sight 

For  the  past  couple  of  years,  in  addition 
to  working  on  a  host  of  progressive  issues 
ranging  from  Central  America  to  abortion 
rights,  1  have  been  employed  by  agencies 
which  advocate  for  persons  with  severe 
disabilities.  We  try  to  enhance  their  lives 
and  eliminate  the  isolation,  marginalization 
and  abuse  they  have  traditionally  suffered 
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at  the  hands  of  our  society  at  large  or  in 
some  of  its  many  institutions. 

In  one  horrible  case  that  recently  came  to 
light,  Gary  Heidnik,  a  man  with  a  history  of 
mental  illness,  preyed  upon,  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  murdered  several  mentally 
retarded  women  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
share  every  ounce  of  horror  and  outrage  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  media,  the  “experts”  and  the 
gawking  public.  But  my  knowledge  of  what 
happens  daily  to  thousands  of  inmates  in 
the  modern-day  snakepits  that  are  our 
“hospitals,”  “training  schools,”  and 
“homes”  will  not  allow  me  to  stop  with 
mere  anger  toward  an  individual. 

Every  day  people  are  starved,  raped, 
beaten,  and  even  killed  in  institutions.  They 
are  tied  to  chairs  or  lie  naked — freezing  or 
sweltering  as  the  season  dictates — in  their 
own  body  wastes.  They  are  drugged  into 
oblivion  or  left  to  scream  in  physical  and 
mental  torment  for  years  on  end.  But  this  is 
done  by  “professionals”  licensed  by  the 
state;  our  taxes  pay  them  to  administer 
these  legal  torture  chambers.  When  some  of 
the  worst  cases  are  discovered  we  are  shock¬ 
ed,  maybe  sickened,  but  where  are  the  cries 
for  revenge,  for  justice,  for  assurance  that 
this  will  never  happen  again? 

Frankly,  I  don’t  think  most  of  us  care. 
We  don’t  know  or  don’t  want  to  know.  We 
want  “those  people”  kept  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind.  And  when  an  individual  com¬ 
mits  acts  that  we  recognize  as  atrocities,  we 
want  him  put  out  of  sight  with  the  rest  of 
them.  Well,  Gary  Heidnik  was  jailed 
before,  and  you  can  bet  that  prison  did 
more  to  ensure  that  he  would  commit 
future  violence  than  to  deter  him  from  it. 
And  who  was  the  target  of  his  pent-up 
rage?  Not  the  powerful,  but  the  most  needy 
and  helpless  people  he  could  find. 

So  Gary  Heidnik  carried  out  his  revenge 
on  his  victims,  and  we  are  outraged.  But  the 
same  abuses,  committed  in  our  names  by 
those  duly  authorized,  just  make  us  a  little 
uncomfortable  for  a  while.  State- 
sanctioned  crimes  are  not  crimes. 

The  Heidnik  case  also  makes  me  wonder 
about  the  neighbors  who  heard  noises,  who 
smelled  burning  flesh,  who  were  aware  of 
suspicious  disappearances,  who  saw  the 
screaming  women  dragged  into  the  car,  but 
who  did  nothing.  It  makes  me  wonder 
about  the  police  who  were  called  and  who 
couldn’t  seem  to  do  anything.  Where  is  it 
written  that  .the  odor  of  burning  marijuana 
is  probable  cause  to  search  a  house  but  the 
smell  of  burning  women  is  not? 

There’s  something  we  all  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  neighbors  who  “didn’t 
know”  or  wouldn’t  notice  the  smell  of 
burning  flesh  and  the  good  Germans  (and 
others)  who  “didn’t  know”  what  was  being 
burned  in  those  smoking  furnaces  outside 
their  villages.  It’s  that  something  that 
makes  us  deaf  to  the  cries  of  an  abused 
child  next  door,  that  enables  us  to  step  over 
a  human  being  lying  on  a  steam  vent  and  go 
on  about  our  business,  that  prevents  us 
from  identifying  with  a  peasant  being 
bombed  in  some  village  somewhere  far 
away.  We  don’t  know  because  we  don’t 
want  to  know,  because  knowing  demands 
action. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  the  Heidnik 
case  is  finally  unraveled,  that  somewhere 
there  will  be  someone,  a  relative,  a 
neighbor,  a  minister  or  teacher,  someone 
who  “didn’t  hear”  the  cries  of  little  two- 
year-old  or  little  five-year-old  Gary  Heid¬ 
nik,  a  community  that  didn’t  respond 
because  they  “didn’t  know”  that  he  was  be¬ 
ing  abused.  I  am  convinced  that  no  one 
could  do  what  he  did  without  having  ex¬ 
perienced  savage  abuse  himself.  And  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  when  it  happened, 
someone  knew  and  did  nothing. 

The  Heidniks  and  the  Hitlers  come  from 
our  not  wanting  to  get  involved.  They  even¬ 
tually  get  sent  to  places  where  we  hope  we 
won’t  ever  have  to  think  about  them 
again — prisons,  hospitals,  history  books. 

In  the  abuse  prevention  movement  we 
teach  children  that  if  they  are  being  abused, 
they  should  tell  an  adult,  and  they  should 
tell  and  tell  and  keep  telling  until  they  get 
help.  Children  had  better  be  prepared  to  tell 
and  tell  because  in  this  world  you  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  telling  before  help  comes.  I  guess 
that’s  as  good  a  reason  as  any  for  writing 
this  article — to  keep  telling  until  someone 
hears,  and  to  remind  us  all,  myself  includ¬ 
ed,  to  listen  and  to  help. 


Editorial:  prisoners  are 
part  of  the  movement 


The  following  section  is  an  excerpt 
from  conversations  between  the  editors 
during  the  nine  months  we  worked  on 
this  project.  Bits  and  pieces  of  our  con¬ 
versations  are  also  scattered  throughout 
these  pages.  We  talked  about  what  we 
were  hoping  to  do,  what  we  think  we 
really  did  do,  and  what  some  of  our 
frustrations  are. 

MR:  One  thing  that  this  supplement 
could  do  is  make  it  clear  how  important 

inside-outside  contact  is _ If  we  could 

encourage  people  on  the  outside  to  feel 
the  power  of  their  own  going  in  and 
coming  out,  writing  letters,  and  being  in 
touch,  the  power  that  can  reduce  abuse 
and  make  poor  people  feel  like  when 
they  come  out  they’ve  got  something, 
they’ve  got  connections.  I  hope  we  en¬ 
courage  people  to  feel  prisoners  are 
members  of  our  community,  are  friends 
of  ours. 

Why  Don’t  People  Want  Prisoners  as 
Part  of  “Our  Movement?” 

DL:  Fear  I  think  .  .  .  It’s  complex.  On 
the  one  hand,  people  recognize  how  easi¬ 
ly  it  could  be  them,  and  1  think  it  hits  a 
little  too  close  to  home.  Almost 
everyone  has  the  potential  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  some  people  end  up  there, 
not  specifically  because  of  what  they’ve 
done,  but  just  because  of  the  way  they 
draw  the  cards.  Also,  some  people 
think,  “What  if  I  get  in  touch  with  a 
prisoner  and  connect  with  them  and  then 
they  get  out  and  decide  to  look  me  up 
and  who  knows,  do  what?  .  .  . 

MR:  That’s  the  thing  that  strikes  me 
more.  I  don’t  have  the  impression  that 
people  think,  “there  but  for  the  grace  of 
whatever,  go  I.”  I  have  the  impression 
that  people  feel  very  self-righteous: 
“I’m  not  in  there;  they’re  in  there;  they 
must  be  in  there  for  some  reason.” 
That’s  what  leads  to  the  fear  that  you’re 
talking  about,  that  “I  don’t  want  to 
make  contact  because  when  they  get  out, 
they’ll  depend  on  me,  they’ll  hurt  me, 
whatever,  they’re  different  from  me.” 
AD:  The  thing  that  moves  me  the  most  is 
the  recognition  that  prisoners  aren’t  dif¬ 
ferent  from  me.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
women  in  prison.  Yes,  there  are  groups  of 
women  who  are  overrepresented — 
women  of  color,  certainly  poor  women; 
women  do,  of  course,  tend  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  things  in  common — like  a  family 
history  of  sexual  abuse,  a  personal 
history  of  substance  abuse,  certainly 
poverty — but  who  a  human  being  is 
relies  on  more  than  these  factors.  The 
first  time  I  found  myself  in  the  corridor 
of  the  Administraton  Building  at  MCI 
Framingham  with  the  opportunity  to 
observe  a  truly  random  sampling  of  the 
women  incarcerated  there,  I  was  struck 
by  how  obvious  it  was  that  all  kinds  of 
women  are  there — and  every  stereotype 
about  who  women  in  prison  are  is 
defied.  The  generalizations  are  useful  in 
order  to  show  what’s  wrong  with  socie¬ 
ty,  but  there’s  a  reality  that  the 
generalizations  hide.  I  can  look  back  on 
my  own  life  and  see  that  if  only  one  little 
thing  or  another  had  gone  differently,  I 
could  have  ended  up  in  prison,  too.  But 
if  I  hadn’t  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
at  MCI  Framingham,  if  I  hadn’t  had  the 
chance  to  hear  so  much  from  women 
about  their  own  lives,  I  might  never  have 
recognized  that  reality;  that  it  could 
women.  If  I  hadn’t  known  women.  If  I 
TS:  But  what  is  it  within  us  that  prevents 
us  from  taking  those  initial  steps?  Or 
from  taking  more  steps,  or  from  talking 
about  prison  issues  to  our  friends  more 
often? ...  I  think  some  people  think  it’s 
kind  of  bizarre  that  I  have  this  interest  in 
prisoners. 

AD:  It’s  sort  of  like  you  have  that  social 
worker  mentality .... 

TS:  Maybe  it’s  that,  maybe  it’s  the  idea 
that  this  is  not  really  a  political  pro¬ 
blem  .... 

MR:  Well,  that’s  the  thing  that  deserves 
being  addressed . . .  why  people  who  can 
get  together  to  do  something-besides  sur¬ 
vive  don’t  think  that  the  criminal  justice 
business  is  every  bit  as  political  as,  say, 
foreign  policy? 

TS:  The  prison  system  is  so  entrenched. 
I  think  people  say  “How  could  we  .ever 
change  this?”  It’s  a  reflection  of  the 
total  “system.”  The  prisons  are  where 
we  put  all  the  people  we  don’t  want  to 
deal  with,  so  why  should  political  people 


focus  on  prisons  when  it  seems  to  be 
such  a  hopeless  case?  It’s  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  I  Find  myself  asking  about  work 
with  homeless  women.  How  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  get  homeless  women  to  lobby  for 
their  own  rights  and  help  change  society 
when  they’ve  got  all  these  basic 
economic  survival  things,  and  self¬ 
esteem  issues  and  everything  else  to  deal 
with?  Why  focus  on  them?  But  you 
know  that  I  interviewed  a  woman  who 
has  worked  with  homeless  women,  and  I 
asked  her  why  she  does  this  work,  and 
she  said,  “Well,  I  have  learned  so  much 
from  these  women,  they  have  survived 
all  these  horrible  things  and  yet  they 
have  such  an  ability  to  get  past  some  of 
these _ ” 

MR:  Exactly!  It’s  inspiring.  These 
prisoners  manage  to  resist  in  the  midst  of 
these  cages.  It  really  gives  me  energy. 
And  the  other  side  of  that  hopelessness 
business  is  the  fact  that  the  prisons,  the 
homeless  clarify  a  whole  lot  of  how 
society  works.  When  you  get  in  there 
and  start  looking  you  see  connections 
everywhere.  That’s  what  makes  it  look 
so  hopeless  —  you  can’t  just  go  do 
prisons  because  once  you  do  prisons, 
you  have  to  do  racism,  and  poverty; 
everything  gets  in  there. 

SP:  I  really  don’t  know  that  most  people 
even  get  to  the  point  of  thinking  that  it’s 
hopeless.  That’s  a  pretty  advanced  kind 
of  theory.  More  people  probably  think, 
“Criminals  should  be  put  away.  What 
option  is  there?  I’m  afraid  of  these  peo¬ 
ple.  I  don’t  want  people  coming  out  of 
prison  and  murdering  me!”  There’s  this 
assumption  that  there’s  really  nothing 
better  than  prison.  What  else  can  you  do 
with  somebody  who . . .  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  everyone  is  a  murderer .... 
DL:  Well,  when  people  talk  like  that 
maybe  you  should  be  pointing  out  to 
them  that  most  women  in  prison  are  in 
there  for  economic  crimes,  for  survival, 
and  when  they  are  in  there  for  murder,  a 
lot  of  times  it’s  because  they  killed  their 
husband  who  was  battering  them  for 
years  and  years,  or  raped  them,  or. . . . 
TS:  That’s  true,  but  a  lot  of  people  will 
say,  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  violent  criminals?”  And  we 
believe  that  prison  doesn’t  do  any  good 
for  anybody  including  violent  criminals, 
so  I  don’t  know  how  to  get  any  farther 
with  that  argument.  I  always  end  up 
there  and  say,  “well,  alternatives...” 
but  how  do  you  get  past  someone’s  men¬ 
tality  that  you’ve  got  to  prevent  these 
violent  and  dangerous  things  from  hap¬ 
pening  again  and  prison  is  as  good  a  way 
as  any  to  deal  with  it? 

AD:  The  fact  is  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  are  in  prison  for 
non-violent  crimes.  They’re  there 
because  prison  is  an  un- 
tegral  part  of  institutionalized  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  it’s  the  cutting  edge  of  racist 
repression. .  .it’s  a  piece  of  how  this 
society  functions  and  keeps  us  all  under 
control  and  the  potential  for  tremendous 
expansion  is  always  there .... 

MR:  Well,  the  expansion  is  happening, 
folks,  it’s  happening,  and  part  of  the 
secret  is  that  it  keeps  itself  so  secret  and 
so  invisible  and  it  happens  so  quietly, 
and  we’re  just  expanding  like  mad.  At 
Prison  Book  [a  Boston  program  sending 
books  to  prisoners],  we’re  getting  new 
addresses  all  the  time,  every  state.  Most 
states  are  building  new  prisons,  two  or 
three  at  a  time.  They  don’t  have 
libraries,  of  course,  at  the  start — “We 
don’t  have  that  in  our  budget,  we’ve  got 
to  build  these  beds  that  cost  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  apiece,”  and  whatever.  .  .  . 

DL:  What  kills  me  is  they  say  they 
spend,  what,  thirty  thousand  or  forty  or 
whatever  a  year  on  each  prisoner.  When 
I  was  in  prison,  I  didn’t  live  as  if  I  had 
thirty  thousand  a  year. . .  .That  always 
kills  me  when  I  read  that .... 

MR:  You  mentioned  alternatives,  and 
rather  than  just  let  that  go  completely 
by,  I  would  like  us  to  note  that  this  is  a 
weakness  in  our  supplement  —  we  didn’t 
manage  to  get  together  some  material  on 
alternatives  to  incarceration. ..  .We 
didn’t  even  go  after  it.  There’s  a  lot  that 
could  be  done  and  we  didn’t  really  talk 
about  it. 

TS:  We  focused  on  trying  to  get  material 
that  would  let  people  know  that 
prisoners  are  human  beings.  It  seems  like 
that  was  the  First  priority. 


The  law’s  lies 


By  Naomi  Papale 

Franz  Kafka’s  parable  "Before  the  Law” 
describes  a  “man  from  the  country  who 
begs  for  admittance  to  the  Law.”  But  a 
doorkeeper,  who  is  standing  guard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Law,  tells  the  man  he  can¬ 
not  admit  him  “at  the  moment.”  The  man 
from  the  country  thinks,  “The  Law  should 
surely  be  accessible  at  all  times  and  to 
everyone,”  but  as  he  takes  a  closer  look  at 
the  doorkeeper,  he  decides  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  he  gets  permission  to  enter.”  The 
doorkeeper  delays  “the  moment”  in¬ 
definitely  so  that  the  man  never  gains  access 
to  the  Law. 

We  are  programmed  to  believe  that  the 
judicial  system  is  just  in  its  decision-making 
process,  so  we  automatically  accept  its  ver¬ 
dict  as  honest  and  ethical.  The  societal 
values  we  learn  in  the  course  of  growing  up 
teach  us  to  put  our  faith  in  those  above  us. 
In  this  case,  the  law  and  the  judicial  system 
are  above  us  because  we  are  not  taught  the 
procedures  of  the  system,  but  only  what  it 
represents:  power. 

As  incarcerated  persons,  we  are  like  “the 
man  from  the  country,”  inasmuch  as  we 
are  naively  trusting  in  the  law  and  unin¬ 
formed  of  our  right  to  legal  access.  We 
place  our  trust  in  the  representatives  of  the 
system  (i.e.  attorneys,  judges,  police  of- 
Ficials,  and  correctional  officials),  who 
sometimes  seem  to  stand,  like  so  many 
doorkeepers,  between  us  and  the  law. 

Informing  ourselves  about  the  law  often 
becomes  an  obsession  once  freedom  is 
lost — knowledge  of  the  law  may  be  our  one 
hope  for  regaining  freedom.  But  incarcera¬ 
tion  itself  limits  our  access  to  the  law.  We 
often  must  wait  through  the  trial  and 
sentencing  processes,  relying  on  the  advice 
of  attorneys  and  the  decisions  of  judges.  As 
imprisoned  persons  we  are  told  we  have  the 
right  of  access  to  the  law,  but  in  actuality 
our  confinement  virtually  denies  us  any  ac¬ 
cess.  Consequently  we  are  like  the  man  in 
the  parable  who  waits  for  days  and  years  to 
gain  access  to  the  law. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  in- 


that  while  she  is  detained  awaiting  trial,  her 
attorney  or  attorney’s  representative  will  be 
allowed  to  meet  with  her  and  prepare  her 
case.  However,  because  M.C.I.  Fram¬ 
ingham  is  the  only  women’s  jail  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  attorneys  must  travel  across  the 
state  to  provide  proper  legal  counsel  for 
their  clients.  Only  collect  calls  can  be  made 
from  the  institution;  therefore,  access  is 
further  limited.  Public  defenders  are  paid 
for  only  five  hours  work  on  each  case,  in¬ 
cluding  research  time,  client  meetings,  and 
court  appearances,  yet  they  may  file  mo¬ 
tions  within  the  court  to  be  granted  a 
reasonable  amount  of  hours  to  prepare  a 
case  for  trial.  This  may  result  in  cases  being 
disposed  of  through  plea  bargaining,  which 
is  often  not  in  women’s  best  interests. 

Jail-House  Lawyer 

In  seeking  some  relief  from  the  injustices 
of  justice,  some  of  us  succeed  in  teaching 
ourselves  the  elements  of  court  procedure 
and  the  workings  of  the  law.  We  thus 
become  “jailhouse  lawyers”  and  assist  our 
peers  in  any  legal  relief  deemed  necessary. 
Sometimes  we  even  receive  official  recogni¬ 
tion  from  administrators  and  are  designated 
Inmate  Law  Library  Clerks. 

The  position  of  a  Law  Library  Clerk  is 
somewhat  paradoxical,  since  that  individual 
works  providing  legal  assistance  within  the 
same  system  that  prosecuted,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  her.  There  seems  to  be  an 
opinion  that  “jail-house  lawyers”  have 
nothing  better  to  do  with  their  time  than  stir 
up  trouble  in  the  name  of  rebellion,  with 
civil  suits  against  the  state.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  job  description. 

For  many  incarcerated  persons  an  Inmate 
Law  Library  Clerk  is  the  closest  thing  to  a 
lawyer  or  form  of  legal  assistance  to  which 
they  have  access.  She  is  someone  they  look 
to  for  assistance,  to  clarify  matters  they 
cannot  understand  themselves.  Knowledge 
of  the  law  becomes  contradictory  when 
many  of  those  imprisoned  hear  numerous 
interpretations  of  the  law  from  their  peers. 


carcerated  women  lack  knowledge  of  the 
law.  Many  have  not  been  fortunate  in 
acquiring  an  education,  for  economic, 
cultural,  and  domestic  reasons.'  Some 
women  are  ashamed  of  their  crime  and  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  it.  Some  believe  in  the 
system  and  since  the  system  does  not  offer 
or  provide  any  suggestion  of  recourse,  they 
assume  none  exists.  There  is  also  the  weight 
of  despair  which  causes  a  few  to  disregard 
the  options  open  to  them. 

One  example  is  the  inaccessibility  of  legal 
information  to  women  in  the  Maximum 
Security  Unit  (MAX).  These  women  are 
allowed  to  use  the  Law  Library  by  request 
only,  and  although  access  is  granted,  it  is 
severely  limited.  The  problem  is  that  each 
inmate  must  know  exactly  what  it  is  she  is 
seeking  and  where  to  look  for  it.  MAX 
women  are  segregated  from  the  general 
prison  population,  and  are  allowed  in  the 
Law  Library  only  in  the  presence  of  a  cor¬ 
rectional  ofFicer  or  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tions  staffperson.  This  effectively  deprives 
women  in  the  Maximum  Security  Unit  of 
their  right  to  legal  assistance.  Many  women 
in  the  MAX  unit  are  not  aware  of  the  rights 
they  have  or  of  how  to  proceed  in  research¬ 
ing  the  matter  they  are  seeking  to  resolve. 

Another  example  is  the  situation  of 
women  in  the  Awaiting  Trial  Unit.  These 
women  do  not  have  access  to  the  Law 
Library  in  any  way.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
woman  awaiting  trial  has  the  same  legal  ac¬ 
cess  as  a  person  on  the  street.  This  means 


Thus,  the  Law  Library  Clerk  becomes  the 
jailhouse’s  lawyer. 

For  administrators,  the  definition  holds  a 
meaning  of  a  different  nature;  in  fact,  they 
believe  Law  Library  Clerks  are  disruptive 
and  seek  to  defy  authority  through  the 
course  of  the  law.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
delegates  of  the  law  fear  that  the  jail-house 
lawyer  will  rightfully  interpret  the  law  in 
seeking  justice  and  challenging  the  system 
through  the  proper  channels? 

*  *  * 

Throughout  the  course  of  writing  this  ar¬ 
ticle  I  have  tried  to  remain  detached.  To 
write  as  an  observer  without  imposing  my 
personal  feelings  on  the  reader  has  been 
very  difficult  for  me.  But  I  do  feel  that 
there  is  not  a  better  example  of  the  absur¬ 
dities  confronting  us  in  gaining  access  to  the 
law  than  this:  two  weeks  prior  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  my  internship,  I  was  ad¬ 
ministratively  slapped  in  the  face,  so  to 
speak.  The  institution  librarian  transferred 
me  to  a  new  job  assignment.  I  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Law  Library  to  the  Institu¬ 
tional  Work  Crew  as  a  yard  cleaner,  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  “ Litter  Patrol.  ” 

Not  only  did  this  pose  a  problem  with 
reference  to  time  in  finishing  this  article, 
but  it  demonstrates  the  frustration  of  the 
powerlessness  in  gaining  skills  or  using  ac¬ 
quired  skills.  It  deprives  my  fellow  inmates 
of  my  legal  assistance  as  it  deprives  me  of 
utilizing  the  skills  I  have  acquired  in  nine 
months  of  working  as  a  Law  Library  Clerk. 
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Political  prisoners 
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By  Shelley  Miller 

In  1983  I  was  called  to  a  federal  grand 
jury  investigating  the  Puerto  Rican  in¬ 
dependence  movement  in  general  and  the 
FALN,  an  armed  clandestine  organization 
for  Puerto  Rican  independence,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  I  had  worked  and  continue  to  work 
as  the  national  co-coordinator  of  the  New 
Movement  in  Solidarity  with  Puerto  Rican 
Independence  and  Socialism.  When  1, 1 
along  with  nine  other  people — five  Puerto 
Ricans,  two  Mexicans  and  two  other  Nor- 
thamerican  women — refused  to  testify,  we 
were  charged  with  criminal  contempt, 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted.  I  spent  two 
years  at  Alderson  Federal  prison  for  women 
and  was  released  on  January  30  of  this  year. 

The  U.S.  government  denies  there  are 
any  political  prisoner  in  the  U.S..  But  it  is 
clear  they  target  politically  active  people  in 
a  particular  manner.  My  own  experience  is 
a  case  in  point.  From  the  beginning  of  my 
jail  time,  after  having  been  out  on  bail  for 
two  years,  I  was  treated  as  an  escape  risk. 
For  Five  months  I  was  “on  the  card” — a 
special  monitoring  system  for  “dangerous” 
prisoners. 

The  harassment  1  experienced  was 
relatively  minor  compared  to  what  other 
political  prisoners  doing  much  longer 
sentences  endure.  Of  the  almost  20  women 
political  prisoners  still  inside,  the  shortest 
sentence  is  20  years.  Some  have  more  than' 
50  years.  (This  doesn’t  include  the  anti¬ 
nuclear  Plowshares  women  whose  sentences 
range  from  6-12  years.) 

But  long  sentences  are  only  one  part  of 
the  government’s  attack  on  such  women. 
Before  I  was  imprisoned  1  heard  stories 
about  the  Puerto  Rican  women  who  had 
been  captured  as  part  of  the  armed 
clandestine  movement  for  their  country’s 
freedom  and  had  declared  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Prison  doctors  who  refus¬ 
ed  to  treat  Haydee  Torres,  who  was  in  hor¬ 
rible  pain,  would  say  to  her,  “We  can  tell 
that  you  have  children.  Where  are  your 
children?  Are  your  sure  your  children  are 
all  right?  Where  are  your  children?” 
Haydee  responded  with  uncompromising 
strength;  as  a  result,  she  finally  gained 
treatment  and  eventually  she  and  Lucy 
Rodriguez,  another  POW,  were  transferred 
from  the  isolation  unit  at  Alderson. 

The  U.S.  government  and  its  Justice 
(sic!)  Department  really  are  afraid  of  these 
women — not  in  and  of  themselves  but 
because  of  what  they  are  part  of  and  what 
kind  of  example  and  leadership  they  can 
provide  both  inside  and  out.  The  U.S. 
government  is  trying  to  implement  lessons  it 
learned  during  the  Civil  Rights/Black 
Power  and  the  anti-Vietnam  war 
movements — to  crush  potential  rebellion 
and  leadership  before  it  can  fully  take  hold. 

At  Lexington,  KY,  this  plan  is  being 
played  out  to  the  Nth  degree.  The  Lex¬ 
ington  Control  Unit  is  a  “state-of-the-art” 
isolation  unit  explicitly  developed  for 
“women  political  prisoners”  (so  prison  of¬ 
ficials  were  quoted  as  saying  last  October  in 
local  Lexington  newspapers).  The  women 
are  housed  in  a  sub-basement  with  little 
natural  light,  completely  separate  from 
other  prisoners.  There  is  constant  video 
surveillance  of  all  activities  as  well  as  two 
guards  on  duty  at  all  times.  There  are 
presently  five  women  in  a  unit  that  will 
eventually  hold  16. 

Their  mail  is  severely  censored — parti¬ 
cularly  political  literature.  Articles  about 
the  struggle  in  South  Africa/Azania  are 
censored  because  they  “promote  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  institution.”  The  Guardian 
was  forbidden  because  it  contained  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  gay  people  and  anything  about 
homosexuality  “promotes  the  disruption  of 
the  institution.”  Newspaper  articles  from 
Puerto  Rico  about  the  actions  against  the 
U.S.  military  by  clandestine  organizations 
are  banned  because  they  “promote  criminal 
behavior.” 

The  women  are  allowed  visits  only  from 
their  immediate  families  and  their  lawyers. 
Grandchildren  are  not  considered  im¬ 
mediate  family. 

The  five  women  who  are  in  Lexington 
are  Alejandrina  Torres,  Susan  Rosenberg, 
Silvia  Baraldini,  Debra  Brown,  and  Sylvia 
Brown.  Alejandrina  is  a  Puerto  Rican 
prisoner  of  war,  jailed  for  working  to  free 
her  country.  She  is  serving  35  years  for 
seditious  conspiracy  (conspiracy  to  over¬ 
throw  the  U.S.  government).  Silvia  is  an 
Italian  national  who  has  been  imprisoned 
since  1982  for  her  commitment  to  revolu¬ 
tion  and,  in  particular,  for  her  support  of 
the  Black/New  Afrikan  liberation  move- 
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Speak  to  Me? 

Hey  -  Yo! 

ment.  She  is  serving  43  years  on  two  dif- 

If  1  speak 

Hey  —  yo 

ferent  charges — conspiracy  and  grand  jury 

when  you  have  time 

in  the  uniform. 

resistance.  Susan  is  a  Northamerican  anti- 

to  hear  me  speak 

How  do  you  think  of 

imperialist  jailed  for  her  effort  to  build 

Will  you  hear  me  ? 

me? 

armed  clandestine  organizations  among 

Or, 

Yeah  that’s  what 

Northamericans.  She  is  serving  58  years  for 

Will  you  remember 

I  thought 

possession  of  weapons,  explosives,  and 

my  face, 

false  identification. 

or  the  image  of  me 

and  .  .  . 

Debra  Brown,  a  death-row  prisoner  from 

And  mark  the  score 

That’s  why 

Ohio,  and  Sylvia  Brown,  someone  who 

on  your  board 

to  me 

escaped  from  Pleasanton  Prison,  have  been 

As  one  more 

you 

put  in  the  Control  Unit  to  disguise  its  ad- 

?  inmate  ?  person  ? 

are  a  screw . 

mitted  purpose  as  a  political  prison  as  well 

you  talked  down  to 

—Naomi  Papale 

as  to  attack  their  own  humanity. 

today 

When  Susan  questioned  the  officials  at 

Lexington  about  why  she  was  there,  she  was 

—Naomi  Papale 

told  she  could  not  know  why.  When  she 
asked  how  she  could  get  out,  they  said  “by 
changing  your  political  associations.”  In 
other  words,  Alejandrina,  Silvia,  and  Susan 
would  have  to  renounce  all  they  have  lived 
for  in  order  to  be  treated  in  a  humane  way. 
(Amnesty  International  has  begun  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  conditions  at  the  Lexington 
Control  Unit;  they  have  described  similar 
political  prisons  in  West  Germany  and 
elsewhere  as  inhumane  and  contrary  to 
basic  human  rights.) 

Sexual  threats  are  also  common  against 
women  political  prisoners.  Laura 
Whitehorn,  a  Northamerican  political 
prisoner  and  lesbian,  recently  said,  “The 
thing  I’m  most  aware  of  is  that  they  always 
hold  over  you  the  threat  of  physical  attack 
— for  women  it’s  the  threat  of  sexual  at¬ 
tack.  One  male  guard  in  New  York  in¬ 
sidiously  said  to  me — ‘Wouldn’t  you  rather 
be  strip  searched  by  me?’  It’s  a  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  you  have  no  control  over  your¬ 
self.” 

When  Alejandrina  and  Susan  were  being 
moved  to  Lexington  from  Tucson  Federal 
Prison,  they  were  forced  to  endure  an  inter¬ 
nal  search  by  male  guards.  This  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  demanded  the 
right  to  have  an  x-ray  and  despite  the  fact 
that  they  had  both  been  in  federal  custody 
for  over  two  years.  In  addition,  when  Ale¬ 
jandrina  was  recently  taken  for  a  necessary 
and  painful  medical  exam,  she  was  given 
the  choice  of  being  kept  in  restraints  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  male  guard  present  for  the  entire  pro¬ 
cedure. 

While  guards  threaten  prisoners  with  un¬ 
wanted  physical  contact,  they  prevent  them 
from  exchanging  affection  with  one 
another.  Because  of  homophobia  and 
because  prisons  understand  that  physical 
contact  is  a  crucial  part  of  remaining 
human,  so  even  a  good-night  hug  and  kiss  is 
regarded  as  suspect.  After  Alejandrina, 
Susan,  and  Silvia  hugged  and  kissed  good¬ 
night  in  early  May,  Susan  and  Silvia  were 
given  incident  reports  (institutional  infrac¬ 
tions)  for  physical  contact.  When  Silvia 
protested  the  unfairness  of  the  incident 
report  at  a  disciplinary  hearing,  one  prison 
official  told  her,  “You  can  spell  ‘fair’  3 
ways — ‘F-A-I-R,’  ‘F-A-R-E,’  and  ‘F-A-I- 
R-Y’.”  While  denial  of  physical  contact  is 
common  in  all  prisons,  it  takes  on  a  quali¬ 
tatively  new  meaning  when  applied  in  an 
isolation  unit.  To  be  part  of  building  a  col¬ 
lective  response  to  these  conditions,  people 
can  1)  write  to  the  warden  of  Lexington 
(Warden  Matthew,  PO  Box  2000,  Lex¬ 
ington,  KY  40512)  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  (Norman  Carlson,  320 
First  Street  Northwest,  Washington  DC)  to 
demand  the  closure  of  the  control  unit;  2) 
write  Alejandrina  Torres  (#92052-024), 
Silvia  Baraldini  (#05125-054),  and  Susan 
Rosenberg  (#03684-016),  PO  Box  2000, 
Lexington,  KY  40512,  to  show  your  sup¬ 
port  for  their  resistance;  and  3)  be  in  touch 
with  the  New  Movement  in  Solidarity  with 
Puerto  Rican  Independence  and  Socialism, 
PO  Box  2512,  Cadman  Plaza  Station, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11202,  to  find  out  what  else 
you  can  do. 

Many  times,  during  my  imprisonment  I 
drew  strength  from  the  words  of  other 
women  political  prisoners  and  prisoners  of 
war.  Carmen  Valentin,  a  Puerto  Rican 
POW,  wrote  in  a  poem  called 
“Conspiracy”: 

While  there  is  a  breath  left  in  me, 

I  will  engage  in  conspiracy 
While  my  spirit  still  can  run 
While  my  arm  can  raise  a  gun 
Or  my  hand  a  pen  still  lift 
I  will  be  secret,  subtle,  swift  .  .  . 

As  long  as  these  American  worms 
Continue  to  dictate  the  terms. . . 

There’s  no  other  remedy 
But  CONSPIRACY! 


Editorial:  “political” 
prisoners 


TS:  It  was  sort  of  interesting  that  our 
particular  group  didn’t  seem  to  want  to 
focus  very  much  on  political  prisoners. 
That  might  come  from  our  feeling  that 
the  experience  of  political  prisoners  is 
somewhat  different.  It’s  white  feminists 
I’m  thinking  of,  who  haven’t  thought 
very  much  about  prison  issues  before 
they  end  up  in  prison  doing  civil  dis¬ 
obedience.  The  women  of  color  who  are 
political  prisoners,  many  have  already 
thought  about  prison  issues.  But  when 
we  talked  about  how  we  would  cover 
political  prisoners,  we  thought  about 
our  own  relationship  to  them,  and 
whether  we  felt  more  at  ease  with 
political  prisoners  than  with  others,  and 
it  seems  like  it’s  almost  the  opposite  for 
me.  I  feel  kind  of  skeptical  of  political 
prisoners  in  a  way. 

MR:  Well,  one  difference  that  comes  up 
is  that  there’s  a  certain  privilege,  a  cer¬ 
tain  education  and  ability  to  defend 
themselves,  ability  to  use  the  legal 
system,  to  make  your  own  case.  This  is 
part  of  the  reason  I’m  a  little  less  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  involved  with  political 
prisoners  as  an  issue,  because  I  feel  like 
they  already  have  a  forum.  They  tend  to 
be  educated,  to  know  how  to  use  words, 
they’re  in  a  different  ball  park  than  the 
common  prostitute. 

AD:  I  feel  the  way  you  do  if  we’re  just 
referring  to  people  who  commit  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  and  go  to  prison  as  a  result  of 
that  action,  and  by  choice.  But  part  of 
me  is  almost  hesitant  to  say  so  because  it 
implies  drawing  a  clear  line  between 
“political  prisoners,”  and  all  other 
prisoners.  There  are  so  many  people 
who  are  in  prison  for  political  reasons 
and  probably  not  by  choice.  The  clearest 
examples  of  what  I’m  talking  about  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  south.  No  one  would 
disagree  that  Ben  Chavis  was  a  political 
prisoner,  but  he  was  jailed  for  arson.  Be¬ 
ing  an  effective  community  organizer — 
particularly  if  you  are  Black — can  result 
in  your  going  to  prison,  and  even  if 
you’ve  never  broken  the  law.  We  keep 
noting  the  fact  that  people  of  color  are 
overrepresented  in  U.S.  prisoners,  that 


only  people  who  are  poor  go  to  prison — 
the  relationship  between  poverty  and 
crime  is  political,  and  I  think  that  we  do 
believe  that  virtually  everyone  who  is  in 
prison  is  in  prison  for  reasons  that,  in  a 
broad  sense,  are  political.  And  the 
prison  net  is  widening — we  could  well 
end  up  in  prison  because  of  our  politics, 
without  ever  having  made  such  a  choice, 
and  the  charges  against  us  may  not  even 
be  political. 

MR:  The  reality  is  that  we  don’t  have  to 
wait  for  that.  ...  I  dislike  that  argu¬ 
ment  that  they’re  going  to  come  for  me 
next.  It  denies  the  fact  they’re  getting  us 
right  now. 

TS:  I  don’t  think  that’s  really  true.  They 
don’t  have  us  yet,  not  physically.  It 
makes  me  think  of  the  incarceration  of 
the  Japanese  during  the  war.  I  saw  a 
movie  once  that  showed  how  Chinese 
storeowners  put  signs  on  doors  to  their 
stores  that  said  “Chinese  here”  so  they 
wouldn’t  be  taken  away  with  the 
Japanese.  If  only  everyone  had  said 
“We’re  all  Japanese”  maybe  they 
wouldn’t  have  taken  anyone. 

MR:  If  people  could  think  that  way,  if 
everybody  asked  for  a  jury  trial,  and 
everyone  said,  “We’re  Japanese”  it 
would  gum  up  the  system.  .  .  . 

TS:  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  Asians 
had  said  “We’re  Japanese,”  they  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  taken  them  all. 

MR:  I  don’t  think  they  could  have. 
There  are  economic  limitations.  After 
the  Calif.  Briggs  initiative  which  would 
have  prohibited  people  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  gay  from  being  public  school 
teachers,  I  read  an  article,  “The  Briggs 
Initiative  Blues.”  It  said  that  if  it  had 
passed  it  would  have  shut  down  the 
California  school  system.  All  the  kids 
would  have  pointed  out  all  the  homosex¬ 
uals,  and  they  would  have  had  to  have 
trials.  .  .  economically  the  country  can’t 
afford  to  do  the  things  that  it  says  it’s 
going  to  do.  It  can  get  away  with  it 
because  there  are  only  some  marginal 
people  that  get  picked  up.  It  can’t  deal 
with  a  whole  lot  of  people. 
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Coming  out:  in  the 
army  and  in  prison 

By  De  Larson 


hard  times: 
she's  out  &  i'm  in 

Dear  GCN: 

My  story  is  different  than  most  because  my 
lover  is  on  the  streets.  She  has  never  been  in  trou¬ 
ble  nor  does  she  drink  or  do  drugs.  At  times  this 
causes  problems  because  she  doesn’t  understand 
how  petty  things  in  here  can  get  me  upset,  but  she 
does  try  to  understand  and  is  very  comforting. 
She  has  never  turned  on  me  or  thought  less  of  me 
for  the  mistakes  I’ve  made.  She  sends  flowers 
every  now  and  then,  she  writes  to  me,  accepts  my 
collect  phone  calls  no  matter  what.  She’s  been  my 
inspiration  when  I  just  wanted  to  give  up. 

Sometimes  when  I  see  other  couples  in  here,  I 
get  a  little  envious  because  they  can  reach  out  and 
touch  each  other — all  I  have  is  pictures  and 
daydreams. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  sisters  who  are  involv¬ 
ed  in  this  type  of  relationship.  Maybe  we  can  add 
extra  support  for  each  other! 

Sincerely, 

Betty  “Mandy”  Curl 
0301 W 
2605  State  St. 

Salem,  OR  97310 

/  refuse  to  let 
distance  destroy  us 

Dear  GOV: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  GCN  would 
like  some  feedback  on  why  more  prisoners  don’t 
become  friends  or  lovers  with  one  another,  and 
why  they  want  outside  pen  pals.  This  is  hard 
because  I  can’t  speak  for  everyone,  but  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  see. 

Women  come  in  here  and  find  it  hard  to  deal 
with  the  time  they  have  to  do.  They  reach  out  for 
someone  out  of  loneliness.  I  think  a  lot  of  them 
are  confused  about  what  they  really  feel,  and  the 
bonds  they  make  here  become  meaningless  once 
they  get  out. 

I,  myself,  have  seen  many  friends  turn  into  my 
lovers,  but  once  one  of  them  goes  home,  it’s  over 
with.  That’s  sad,  because  it  is  possible  to  be 
really  close  in  here. 

Me  and  my  lover  have  been  separated  for  seven 
months  today,  and  I  refuse  to  let  the  distance 
destroy  what  we  have. 

I  feel  very  lucky  to  have  Pam.  This  is  a  one-in- 
a -million.  I  know  what  we  have  is  solid.  I  believe 
people  look  for  outside  pen  pals  because  they 
want  something  solid,  too,  but  they  can’t  find  it 
in  here. 

Wish  us  luck.  To  anyone  who  has  found  a 
serious  person  in  here — Hang  onto  them! 
Sincerely, 

Alecia  Overstreet 


be  who  you  are 

Dear  GCN: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  placing  me 
on  your  mailing  list  back  in  August  of  ’86.  Since 
that  time  I’ve  been  blessed  with  a  few  pen  pals  and 
the  sincere  feeling  that  I  belong  to  something  wor¬ 
thwhile. 

These  few  lines  are  far  from  what  I  would  like 
to  do  for  all  of  you  at  GCN.  If  I  weren’t  in¬ 
carcerated,  I  would  gladly  be  dropping  in  your  of¬ 
fice  to  stuff  envelopes,  fold,  or  label  those 
beautiful  newspapers!  I  guess  you  could  say,  “I 
love  each  and  every  one  of  you.”  So  if  there’s  any 
one  of  you  feeling  like  you’ve  been  overlooked  or 
taken  for  granted,  let  me  tell  you,  you’re 
wrong!!  I  share  my  paper  with  at  least  six  to  ten 
other  sisters  here  on  my  unit,  and  they  can  hardly 
wait  to  read  every  issue. 

My  lover  is  on  another  unit,  and  she  has  been 
since  November  5,  1986,  but  we  still  correspond. 
It’s  funny  how  our  letters  always  seem  to  have 
something  about  GCN  in  them.  We  both  enjoy 
reading  and  poetry,  so  of  course  we  look  forward 
to  all  the  reviews  you  give  on  books,  movies,  and 
poetry. 

I’ve  been  able  to  laugh,  cry,  and  get  an  attitude 
with  GCN.  The  attitude  stems  from  not  getting 
enough  of  your  paper — by  the  time  it  gets  through 
the  Board  of  Correspondence  for  review,  my 
issues  are  a  month  old — frown!  However,  old 
news  beats  no  news — smile! 

If  I  might,  please  allow  me  to  share  this  with 
you.  Ever  since  my  lover  has  been  transferred  to 
her  new  unit,  the  officers  don’t  bother  me  as 
much.  I  guess  that  they  think  I’m  not  active  now 
because  she’s  not  here,  but  that’s  not  true.  I’m 
active  all  right  when  this  pen  gets  in  my  hand!! 

We’re  fixing  to  celebrate  our  second  anniver¬ 
sary  together  and  nothing,  not  these  walls,  not  the 
distance,  and  especially  not  these  people,  can 
keep  us  apart.  Because  we  both  believe  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  us  loving  each  other.  What’s 
wrong  is  being  raised  by  our  parents  to  love  other 
humans  (be  they  girl,  boy,  black,  white,  man, 
woman)  and  then  being  cast  into  prison  and  have 
these  cold,  callous  police  ridicule  and  condemn  us 
for  having  the  audacity  to  show  another  human 
we  love  them  or  care  about  them.  To  me  that’s 
what’s  wrong. 

Well,  I  guess  I’ve  shared  enough  for  now.  I  just 
hope  other  sisters  and  brothers  will  keep  in  mind 
their  ultimate  destination  should  always  be  to  be 
with  the  one  they  love  and  their  ultimate  goal,  to 
be  who  they  are... 

GCN,  thanks  for  being  my  friend  and  family  in 
a  sense.  Please  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
up  and  open  for  people  like  me. 

Lace,  if  you’re  reading  this,  I  love  you. 

In  strength  and  friendship, 

Georgia  A.  Clouse 
389386 


My  experience  as  an  ex -prisoner  is  closely 
connected  with  my  identity  as  a  strong, 
persevering  woman  and  lesbian.  Being  lock¬ 
ed  up  enabled  me  to  discover  my  strengths 
and  to  admit  and  accept  loving  wimmin. 

I  spent  eight  months  in  the  Louisiana 
Correctional  Institute  for  Women  in  St. 
Gabriel,  Louisiana.  When  I  got  there  I  was 
involved  with  a  man  and  trying  desperately 
to  be  straight.  1  always  knew  I  was  a  dyke, 
but  could  never  bring  myself  to  admit  it.  At 
the  time  I  was  busted,  I  had  spent  almost 
three  years  in  the  Army.  The  repressive  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  military  would  have  made 
living  as  a  lesbian  almost  impossible.  Uncle 
Sam  always  had  his  watchful  eyes  open  for 
any  ‘unnatural  behavior.’  This  attitude 
scared  me  into  self-denial. 

I  remember  the  first  day  I  was  allowed 
out  in  the  prison  yard.  I  was  walking 
around  with  a  woman  who  rolled  in  the 
same  day  as  me.  We  had  spent  a  few  days  in 
a  room  together,  segregated  from  the  rest 
of  the  population.  The  administration 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  didn’t  have 
any  diseases,  and  also  wanted  to  orient  us. 
We  were  walking  around  the  quadrangle 
and  there  were  groups  of  women  hanging 
out.  I  remember  seeing  two  women  with 
their  arms  around  each  other,  sneaking 
kisses  when  the  guards  weren’t  looking.  It 
was  such  a  weird  sight  to  me  then.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  was  exposed  to  women  open¬ 
ly  kissing  each  other.  I’ve  thought  back  on 
that  from  time  to  time  and  now  it  seems 
strange  that  a  scene  like  that  would  even 
catch  my  attention.  Now,  I  take  for  granted 
that  that’s  how  my  friends  and  I  are  with 
each  other. 

It  seems  strange  also  that  prison  would  be 
the  impetus  for  my  coming  out;  it  certainly 
is  a  more  repressive  environment  than  the 
army.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this.  I  knew  only  a  few  lesbians 
in  the  army,  none  of  whom  were  out.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  to  be  a  lesbian  in  the 
military  meant  constantly  living  under  the 
threat  of  discovery  and  hence,  a 
dishonorable  discharge  in  your  records 
forever.  In  jail,  there  is  the  feeling,  or  there 
was  for  me,  that  I  had  nothing  else  to  lose. 
Afterall,  I  already  felt  marked  by  my 
record.  Though  it  wasn’t  until  I  left  on 
parole  that  I  came  all  the  way  out,  I  think 
being  locked  up  forced  me  to  start  thinking 
about  my  sexuality.  I  also  felt  that  if  I  could 
endure  prison  life,  then  I  could  deal  with 
the  world’s  impression  of  me  as  a  lesbian. 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  friendships 
I  formed  in  jail.’  I  had  very  few  women 
friends  in  the  army.  It  was  primarily  a  male 
environment,  and  for  the  most  part,  the 
women  I  knew  were  straight  (or  so  I 
thought  at  the  time.)  In  jail,  there  was 
nothing  but  women,  all  around  me,  all  the 
time.  Everything  about  being  in  prison  was 
intense,  and  relationships  were  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  was  because  my  lesbian 
identity  was  just  emerging.  In  many  ways, 
relationships  meant  more  than  they  did  on 
the  streets.  And  so,  very  soon  after  I  rolled 
in,  I  fell  in  love,  and  I  fell  hard.  I  still 
remember  how  we  met.  I  had  only  been  at 
St.  Gabriel  a  week.  I  was  sitting  by  myself 
in  my  room  when  she  came  in,  looking  for 
my  roommate.  When  she  learned  that 
Bobbi  wasn’t  there,  she  asked  me  to  come 


Dear  GCN: 

I  am  going  to  begin  this  by  saying  I  am  a 
31 -year  old  female  who  is  currently  incarcerated 
in  the  Texas  Department  of  Correction  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time,  this  time  for  a  5-year  sentence.  I  am 
not  gay,  but  I  am  not  all-the-way  straight,  either. 

The  women  who  are  truly  gay  from  the  “free 
world”  are  a  real  minority  in  here.  But  most  of 
the  women  here  do  “fuck  around”  and  are 
known  as  “penitentiary  turn-outs.”  The  majority 
of  these  will  not  be  gay  once  they  are  back  on  the 
streets,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  of  them 
would  even  admit  to  “fucking  around”  in  here! 

To  begin  with,  you  have  to  become  familiar 
with  the  “lingo”  inside  these  fences.  The  butch 
female  immediately  becomes  a  “stud  broad”  or  a 
“little  boy.”  If  you  are  looking  for  a  relationship, 
you  are  “bulldaggin’.”  For  many,  relationships 
are  a  means  of  survival.  Having  been  disowned  by 
family  and  friends  for  criminal  activity  or  sexual 
preference,  they  receive  no  financial  assistance 

Lesbian  Prisoner  Supplement 


down  to  her  room  for  tea.  We  spent  the 
next  five  hours  just  talking.  We  discovered 
that  we  shared  a  passion  for  books,  photo¬ 
graphy,  dogs  and  writing.  In  many  ways, 
meeting  Lisa  was  a  lifeline.  1  had  more  in  common 
with  her  than  with  anyone  I  was  to  meet  there. 
We’d  spend  hours  in  her  room  just  talking. 
In  her  I  found  the  answer  to  my  loneliness 
and  alienation.  1  was  from  Massachusetts 
and  had  no  friends  to  visit  me.  The  one  per¬ 
son  I  did  have  was  my  boyfriend.  Though 
he  wrote  constantly  and  visited  me  faithful¬ 
ly,  Lisa  was  there.  All  the  feelings  I  had 
buried  over  the  years,  all  my  crushes,  sud¬ 
denly  exploded  to  the  surface.  It  was 
primarily  a  platonic  relationship;  Lisa  was 
on  lock-down  for  most  of  the  eight  months 
I  stayed  at  St.  Gabe.  Still,  loving  men  was 
never  like  this.  But  it  took  me  a  while  to  call 
myself  a  lesbian. 

In  the  years  since  I’ve  been  out,  five  in 
all,  I’ve  thought  about  the  women  at  St. 
Gabe  who  were  able  to  call  themselves  les¬ 
bians.  In  prison,  women  who  sleep  with 
other  women  are  not  unusual,  women  who 
call  themselves  lesbians  are.  I  knew  five 
women  who  identified  as  lesbians,  out  of  a 
population  of  about  two  hundred.  These 
were  the  women  whom  I  respected  the 
most.  They  were  proud  and  defiant.  One  of 
them  had  her  walls  plastered  with  write-ups 
for  sex  offenses.  Two  others  were 
discovered  making  love  in  the  church 
behind  the  altar.  Although  I  might  not  make 
love  in  a  church,  I  have  that  defiant  spirit 
now,  and  I  wish  I  could  have  been  like  that 
then.  As  the  numbers  of  out  lesbians  sug¬ 
gest,  the  prison  administration  did  not  look 
favorably  upon  dykes.  In  a  newspaper  in¬ 
terview,  our  warden  proudly  declared  that 
there  were  no  drugs  or  lesbians  in  his 
prison. 

It  wasn’t  only  lesbian  sex  that  was  frown¬ 
ed  upon.  Masturbation  was  not  okay  either. 
There  were  windows  in  the  doors  to  our 
rooms  and  when  we  were  in  the  rooms,  we 
were  required  at  all  times  to  be  within  view. 
This  is  how  one  women  I  knew  got  written 
up  for  having  sex  with  herself.  This  example 
underscores  the  totality  of  the  control  that 
the  administration  maintains  over  your  life. 
Any  form  of  escape  is  difficult. 

Living  in  prison  is  a  challenge,  but  even 
more  so  if  you  are  a  lesbian.  But  as  bad  as  it 
is,  it  could  be  worse.  I  remember  one  time 
when  a  group  of  us  were  sitting  around 
playing  Spades,  a  card  game  which  com¬ 
prised  much  of  our  leisure  time  activities, 
and  talking  about  how  it  felt  being  locked 
up.  One  woman  succinctly  described  the  ex¬ 
perience  when  she  said,  “Well,  who  knows 
what  would  have  happened  to  me  if  I  were 
on  the  streets.  Being  locked  up  is  better 
than  being  run  over  by  a  Mack  truck.” 

I  have  some  regrets.  I  wish  I  had  been 
secure  enough  about  my  own  identity  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  sexuality  and  about  being 
a  dyke.  Some  of  those  women  had  been  out 
forever  and  I  know  that  I  could  have  learn¬ 
ed  more  from  them  than  I  did.  I  wish  I  had 
told  them  how  much  I  respected  them. 

Whatever  happened  to  Lisa?  Well,  that 
relationship  went  the  way  of  many  prison 
romances,  but  I’ll  never  forget  what  I  learn¬ 
ed  from  her  and  from  being  locked  up,  that 
I  have  the  courage  and  strength  to  be  who  I 
am,  without  ANY  regrets. 


from  the  “world.”  Consequently,  in  some  cases, 
the  one  who  can  supply  the  most  commissary 
(cigarettes,  candy)  will  be  the  recipient  of  their  af¬ 
fections! 

Since  I  am  not  gay  myself  and  can  only  em¬ 
pathize,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  what  a  true  lesbian 
feels  coming  into  this  god-forsaken  place.  In 
order  for  a  relationship  to  survive  from  here  all 
the  way  to  the  “free  world” — and  that  is  such  a 
long,  hard  way— there  must  be  lots  of  love,  trust, 
and  patience  on  both  parts.  For  this  reason,  very 
few  make  it  that  far.  The  ones  that  do  make  it 
have  weathered  obstacles  that  no  relationship 
should  ever  have  to  weather. 

Sincerely, 

Kimberly  Melvyn 
425035  Riverside  5-C 
1401  State  School  Rd 
Gatesville,  TX  76599 
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studbroads,  turnouts,  love  &  money 


They  don 

By  Tatiana  Schreiber 

Tatiana  Schreiber  interviewed  lesbian 
prisoners  at  The  Ohio  Reformatory  for 
Women  in  Marysville ,  Ohio,  for  a  radio 
documentary  about  women  behind  bars. 
All  the  women  interviewed  were  GCN 
subscribers  who  agreed  to  be  interviewed 
after  an  exchange  of  letters  about  the  pro¬ 
ject.  These  interviews  took  place  over  six 
months  in  1985. 


There’s  been  a  mistake.  Although  these 
interviews  were  scheduled  weeks  in  advance 
and  I  received  written  confirmation  from 
the  Superintendent,  the  guard  at  the  gate 
says  he  doesn’t  have  clearance  to  let  me  in. 
I’ve  just  driven  sixty  miles  across  the  flat 
winter  white  corn  and  soy  fields  of  nor¬ 
thern  Ohio  to  this  place — these  old  grey 
brick  buildings  set  in  the  middle  of  open, 
empty  land.  It  looks  like  a  big  farm,  a  col¬ 
lege  campus  maybe  .  .  .  but  driving  along 
the  highway  towards  Marysville  there’s  this 
ten  foot  high  chain  link  fence  with  angled 
barb  wire  across  the  top.  Just  past  the  green 
sign  that  reads  " Ohio  Reformatory  for 
Women”  there  are  new  buildings  under 
construction.  Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  the 
prison  is  overcrowded.  Nearly  1,000  women 
live  in  this  federal  penitentiary  built  for  400. 

At  the  gate  there’s  a  large  sign  warning 
visitors  that  they  are  subject  to  search.  .  .  . 
There’s  a  little  while  box-like  house  for  the 
guard  with  his  walkie-talkie.  I’ve  been 
waiting  here  almost  an  hour,  parked  near 
the  gate,  listening  to  the  wind  and  the  call 
of  a  few  birds.  Maybe  I  should  just  go 
home,  back  to  my  safe  little  apartment  in 
pretty  little  Yellow  Springs,  back  to  my 
comfortable  job  at  WYSO,  the  alternative 
radio  station,  where  being  a  lesbian  is 
almost  cool.  .  .  .  Oh,  here  comes  the  guard. 
He  says  the  interviews  have  been  confirm¬ 
ed.  /  can  drive  on  in  as  soon  as  l  fill  out  this 
form  .  .  .  nature  of  my  visit,  driver’s  license 
number  (will  they  find  out  my  car  is  illegally 
registered  out  of  state?  I’d  better  take  care 
of  that  right  away  if  I'm  gonna  keep  coming 
back  here),  name  and  number  of  inmate 
I’m  going  to  visit. . . . 

The  giant  gate  swings  open  with  a 
mechanical  whir  and  /  drive  through  into 
the  prison  yard.  All  I  can  think  is  thank  god 
it ’s  not  me. 

I’m  inside  now.  All  the  forms  have  been 
filled  out  and  the  releases  signed,  and  I’m 
being  ushered  down  a  long  hall.  Women, 
both  Black  and  white,  and  all  wearing 
similar  dark  clothing,  are  washing  the  floor 
or  just  standing  around.  They  stare  at  me.  I 
try  to  look  them  in  the  eye  and  smile  but 
/ *m  about  ready  to  turn  and  run.  Why  did  I 
ever  think  these  women  would  trust  me?  I 
can  walk  out  anytime.  And  l  think  maybe  I 
can  even  get  them  to  like  me?  Who  do  I 
think  I  am? 


Loneliness  and  Love 

My  first  thought  when  I  tried  to  imagine 
life  in  prison  was  that  it  would  be  horribly 
lonely.  You’ve  lost  all  your  family,  your 
place  to  live,  your  things,  your  pets,  your 
friends,  your  job.  Everything.  So  my  first 
question  to  the  women  I  met  in  Marysville 
was  " How  do  you  deal  with  loneliness?” 
Sharon  is  a  big,  white  woman.  /  think  she 's 
in  her  late  twenties.  I’m  talking  to  her 
together  with  Renee,  a  tall  Black  woman 
who  was  23  when  we  met. 

SHARON:  There’s  two  types  of  loneliness. 
You’re  never  lonely  here.  There’s  a  thou¬ 
sand  women!  You  kind  of  wish  for  alone 
time  .  .  .  but,  not  being  able  to  be  alone 
with  somebody  that  you  love  very,  very 
much  and  you  want  to  .  .  .  you  want  to 
touch  them,  or  hold  them,  or  be  with  them 
.  .  .  yeah,  that’s  hard,  ’cause  you’re  not 
allowed  to  hold  hands,  you’re  not  allowed 
to  hug,  you’re  not  allowed  to  touch,  you’re 
not  allowed  to  do  anything  in  that  respect  at 
all,  and  1  miss  that.  1  miss  that  a  lot. 


t  like  people  to  be  happy  here 


RENEE:  1  don’t  get  lonely  very  much.  .  . 
(she  laughs  a  good,  deep  laugh.  Rente  is 
serious  and  thoughtful  but  she  seems  to 
have  an  ability  to  look  at  this  place  and 
laugh,  like  it’s  all  happening  to  someone 
else  and  she’s  merely  watching.)  I’m  pretty 
comfortable  with  me.  I’ve  been  in  institu¬ 
tions  so  long  that .  .  .  no,  I  don’t  get  lonely. 
I  find  pretty  much  the  comfort  that  I  need 
within  me. 

Now,  in  being  gay,  and  in  being,  you 
know,  a  rather  highly  affectionate  in¬ 
dividual,  ah,  (laughs  softly)  I  find  that  to  be 
a  problem.  ...  It  becomes  frustrating.  I  do 
express  myself.  They  know  I’m  gay  and  I 
don’t  pull  any  punches  with  it.  However,  I 
do  find  it  difficult.  .  .  .  Say,  for  instance, 
your  lady  is  in  another  cottage.  There  are 
certain  times  you  can  meet,  certain  places, 
and  you  have  to  program  yourself  to  be  in 
the  mood  to  talk,  to  be  in  the  mood  to  be 
nice,  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening,  and  you 
may  feel  that  way  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
but  there’s  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it  except  shoot  her  a  scribe, 
“Baby,  I’m  feeling  lonely,”  you  know,  and 
“I  want  to  be  with  you”  and  all  of  this 
other  kind  of  good  stuff.  .  .  .  The  frustra¬ 
tion  sometimes  ...  it  hurts. 

Though  relationships  between  lesbians  in 
prison  can  be  strong,  they  are  necessarily 
limited  by  regulations  prohibiting  contact. 
Lights  are  often  kept  on  all  night  long  so 
prisoners  can  be  watched;  exercising  in  the 
dorms  was  disallowed  in  Marysville  because 
a  Corrections  Officer  (CO)  thought  it  could 
be  " seductive  prisoners  are  not  supposed 
to  “ expose  ”  themselves  to  each  other,  and 
any  kind  of  “ closeness  ”  is  a  crime. 

Pamela  is  a  young  white  woman  who  had 
been  in  prison  about  a  year  when  we  met. 
She  said  she  as  still  amazed  by  the  pettiness 
and  irrationality  of  the  rules  governing  rela¬ 
tionships  between  prisoners.  I’m  speaking 
with  her  and  Claudia,  a  white  woman  in  her 
forties. 


PAULA:  How  is  anything  going  to  work 
out  in  here?  You  have  very  little  privacy.  If 
you  end  up  going  into  a  bathroom  for  a  few 
minutes  with  someone,  if  you’re  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  CO  in  the  cottage  who  will 
look  the  other  way,  you  still  have  to  watch 
out  for  a  Sergeant  coming  through  one  of 
the  doors,  or  for  an  inmate  running  to  the 
“police”  saying  “so  and  so”  is  in  the  bath¬ 
room  with  “so  and  so.”  Even  having  a 
platonic  relationship,  you’re  being  watch¬ 
ed.  There’s  always  somebody,  a  CO  or  an 
inmate,  that’s  jealous  of  the  relationship. 
They  don’t  want  anybody,  but  they’re 
jealous  because  somebody’s  got  somebody. 
They  don’t  like  to  see  people  happy  in  here. 
CLAUDIA:  This  system  is  supposed  to  be 
dehumanizing.  That’s  the  whole  idea.  It’s 
to  keep  us  from  having  relationships.  We’re 
supposed  to  be  punished.  We’re  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  having  a  good  time  in  here. 


PAULA:  They  provide  religious  services 
here  where  they  encourage  you  to  practice 
“brotherly  love”  and  show  compassion  for 
one  another  and  then  they  punish  you  for 
it.  The  first  ticket  I  ever  got  was  because  a 
friend  of  mine  had  somehow  turned  the 
iron  up  too  hot  on  her  own  sweater,  and  it 
was  an  acrylic  type  thing,  and  it  melted — 
the  only  thing  she  had  was  her  wool  state 
sweater  which  she’d  washed  and  it  was  still 
wet.  She  borrowed  my  sweater.  We  both 
got  a  “lending  and  borrowing”  ticket  out 
of  it,  and  “state  clothes  restriction,”  and 
then  the  CO  tells  me  maybe  I  don’t  know 
the  difference  between  compassion  and  pas¬ 
sion. 

They  throw  you  together  in  cramped 
quarters  and  then  they  expect  you  to  get 
along,  and  when  you  do,  they’re  suspicious 
of  your  getting  along,  (laughter)  I  think  it’s 
just  a  vicious  circle  because  everything  in 
here  seems  to  be  a  vicious  circle. 
CLAUDIA:  This  life  in  here  is  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  mental  health.  It’s  not  conducive  to 
emotional  health.  It’s  not  conducive  to  rela¬ 
tionships.  You’re  lucky  if  you  get  out  of 
here  intact.  That’s  it. 
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With  all  the  noise,  confusion,  and 
frustration  of  being  locked  up,  it  seems  like 
it  would  take  all  your  resources  just  to  stay 
sane.  How  could  anyone  have  room  left 
over  to  care  for  anyone  else,  whether  as 
lover  or  friend?  And  yet,  friendships  do 
develop  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
keep  women  apart.  Renee  was  sixteen  when 
she  came  here,  the  youngest  prisoner  at  this 
place  they  call  “ the  farm.  ”  She  says  she’s 
learned  that  there’s  another  side  to  being 
alone  .  .  .  that  being  here  has  opened  her 
up  to  herself  in  ways  that  have  made  some 
of  her  relationships  exceptionally  dose. 

RENEE:  At  home  I’ve  noticed  that  you 
have  a  wall  from  what’s  inside  of  you, 
what’s  really  inside  of  you,  deep  down.  Be¬ 
ing  here  makes  you  vulnerable.  It  kind  of 
strips  that  wall  away,  involuntarily  some¬ 
times,  and  to  a  person  that’s  sensitive  it 
adds  to,  a  relationship,  in  that  you  can  sit 
down  and  talk  and  try  to  help  each  other 
out,  try  to  give  each  other  a  little  strength, 
talking  about  it,  finding  new  ways  to  handle 
this  place. 

SHARON:  I  think  being  able  to  share  those 
moments  of  frustration  with  somebody 
helps  the  relationship.  Also,  you  do  come 
from  different  backgrounds.  You  get  to 
share  that.  You  get  to  bring  two  different 
lives  together  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Maybe  this  person  from  this 
background  would  handle  it  this  way, 
maybe  there’s  a  new  way  evolved  from  the 
sharing  that’s  better,  maybe  not,  maybe 
one  side  shows  the  other  a  better  way. 


But  Will  You  Still  Love  Me  Tomorrow? 

All  the  women  I  talked  with  were  gay 
before  they  came  to  Marysville.  These 
“real”  lesbians  are  as  much  a  minority  in¬ 
side  as  outside,  and  they  told  me  that  it’s 
often  hard  to  trust  prison 
“ turn-outs ” — women  who  say  they’re  gay 
inside,  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  main¬ 
tain  relationships  with  boyfriends  while  in 
prison  and  will  go  back  to  being  straight 
when  they  get  out. 

RENEE:  It’s  hard  trusting  people  because 
there’s  so  many  people  who  just  do  it  for 
the  hell  of  it  ...  do  it  to  pass  the  time,  do  it 
to  get  what  they  can  out  of  it  .  .  .  the  com¬ 
missary  (i.e.  to  get  money  to  buy  com¬ 
missary  items)  or  for  sexual  reasons,  and 
they  use  love  like  it’s  saying  “hi.”  They  just 
see  somebody  and  it’s  “Hey,  I  love  you!” 
and  to  me,  that’s  real  deep.  You  can’t  meet 
me  one  day  and  the  next  day  you’re  telling 
me  you  love  me  and  fifteen  minutes  after 
that  you’re  in  love  with  me,  and  you  want 
to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  with  me.  1 
can’t  get  into  that. 

SHARON:  You  just  don’t  know.  Maybe  I 
like  a  woman  that’s  going  to  leave  here 
tomorrow,  and  I  really  love  this  woman, 


and  she  didn’t  love  me.  That  puts  bitterness 
there  and  when  she  goes  home  and  doesn’t 
write  and  doesn’t  contact  me  again,  I  get  in¬ 
to  another  relationship  and  I  carry  this  bit¬ 
terness  into  this  one  and  I  hurt  this  person 
and  they  hurt  back  and  they  hurt  somebody 
else  and  it’s  just  a  chain  of  events.  It  goes 
back  to  trusting  and  being  able  to  trust 
somebody  and  depend  upon  them  and  love 
them  and  have  them  love  you  back  the  way 
it’s  meant  to  be  and  not  just  “Hey,  I  love 
you”  today  and  then  tomorrow  they  love 
somebody  else.  Some  of  them  want  com¬ 
passion  anyway  they  can  get  it  and  they 
turn  out.  They’re  playing  games  with 
themselves  more  than  they  are  anybody 
else. 

It  messed  with  my  ego.  It  messed  with  my 
heart  and  my  head.  There’s  no  men  around 
so  they  use  the  gayism,  the  homosexuality. 
Some  of  them,  it’s  because  they’re  young 
and  they  need  affection,  or  because  it’s  the 
only  way  they  could  get  by.  Some  were 
small  and  needed  protection.  Different 
reasons  for  different  people. 


Cay  Community  News 


Despite  the  obvious  pain  of  these  situa¬ 
tions,  Claudia  and  Paula  and  Sharon  and 
Renee  seemed  ready  to  give  everyone  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt .  .  .  but  they  advise 
anyone  new  to  prison  to  keep  a  low  profile 
and  “ watch  your  associations.  ” 

CLAUDIA:  It  might  look  like  use  and 
abuse  but  it  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
true.  It  could  be  because  you  are  so  frus¬ 
trated  with  not  being  able  to  let  your  feel¬ 
ings  out  and  have  some  kind  of  sexual 
release,  that  you  dropped  someone,  just 
because  it  was  too  hard. 

RENEE:  Granted,  it  should  have  taken  all 
my  belief  away  from  women,  away  from 
being  gay,  but  I  believe  in  feeling  what  I  feel 
for  women,  and  in  dreams,  and  trying,  and 
faith.  .  .  .  It’s  gonna  come,  and  I  have  to 
be  patient,  and  I  have  to  go  through  all 
these  rough  spots,  I  have  to  go  through  all 
this  pain,  cry  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  I  have  to  get  in  arguments  with 
the  women  I’m  affiliated  with,  and  feel  so 
much  frustration  and  anger  that  it  just 
messes  up  my  mind.  I  have  to  go  through  all 
this  because  I  know  it’s  gonna  come  and  it’s 
gonna  be  all  right.  Eventually  I’m  gonna  get 
what  I’m  after  whether  it’s  gonna  be  in  here 
or  out  there. 


Some  of  Them  Are  Gay! 

When  you  ’re  a  progressive  sort  of  person 
and  you  fee!  some  gut-level  empathy  for 
people  who  are  locked  up,  it’s  hard  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  end  up  as  a 
prison  guard.  And  yet,  the  lesbians  I  met 
told  me  that  occasionally,  only  occasional¬ 
ly,  the  barriers  of  keeper  and  caged  break 
down  and  relationships  bordering  on 
friendship  develop.  For  the  most  part, 
though,  the  guards’  role  as  enforcer  of  the 
rules,  combined  with  homophobia,  or  inter¬ 
nalized  homophobia,  or  racism,  make  real 
human  contact  impossible.  Instead, 
prisoners  have  to  find  a  way  to  discover  dig¬ 
nity  within  themselves  and  not  let  anything 
anyone  says  or  does  take  it  away. 

RENEE:  In  this  institution,  some  of  the 
COs  or  guards  that  come  up  here,  some  of 
them  are  gay  and  in  order  to  cover  all  that 
up  they’re  harsher  on  the  ones  that  are  gay. 

Male  guards  have  a  bad  tendency  to  look 
at  homosexual  women  as  trying  to  take 
their  place,  and  I  try  to  let  them  know  I 
didn’t  leave  a  man  to  be  a  man,  and  that’s 
where  I  get  my  respect  from. 

SHARON:  There’s  a  few  COs  that  under¬ 
stand  [gays]  because  there’s  a  few  that  are. 
But  as  a  whole,  no,  I  don’t  think  they  wish 
to  understand  it.  It’s  like  “I  don’t  want  to 
understand  something  that  isn’t  me,  that’s 
not  normal,  that’s  not  God’s  law.”  But, 
like  Renee  said,  there’s  some  staff  members 
that,  if  you  treat  it  with  respect,  if  you 
don’t  flaunt  it  or  play  games  with  it,  they 
treat  you  with  respect.  It  depends  on  how 
you  come  off  and  how  they  want  to  come 
off,  and  then  you  have  a  few  that  simply  are 
not  going  to  accept  that  you  look  like  a 
butch  .  .  .  they’ll  say  you’re  trying  to  be  a 
man  and  they’re  gonna  ride  you  like  a  man. 
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This  life  in  here  is  not  conducive  to  mental 
health.  It's  not  conducive  to  emotional 
health.  It's  not  conducive  to  relation¬ 
ships.  You  're  lucky  if  you  get  out  of  here 
intact.  That's  it. 


Lesbian  Prisoner 


What’s  beautiful 
in  prison 


RENEE:  Any  contact  between  staff  and 
quote  unquote  inmate  is  dangerous.  I  think 
they  hold  that  like  a  bible  in  here,  and  I 
think  that’s  one  of  the  main  problems. 
They  don’t  try  to  sit  down  and  say  “Well, 
hey,  you’re  human  and  let’s  talk  about  it.” 
They’ll  come  out  of  [the  role]  long  enough 
to  play  you  into  something,  to  play  you  into 
getting  angry  .  .  .  but  as  far  as  saying  “I 
care,”  no,  it’s  nothing  like  that.  But  you 
know  which  ones  care.  They’ll  hold  their 
position,  but  you  can  feel  that  they  care. 
SHARON:  If  there’s  ever  any  coming  out 
of  that  role  between  staff  and  inmates  it’s 
dangerous  for  both  parties.  The  first  job  1 
had  here  on  this  farm,  my  supervisor  was  a 
very  sweet  woman.  I  respected  her  and  we 
got  along.  She  came  out  of  the  staff  role 
and  she  was  more  like  a  friend.  Due  to  that 
it  was  turned  around  that  I  was  having  an 
affair  with  the  woman,  which  I  was  not, 
and  I  was  removed  from  the  job.  They  had 
no  proof,  they  couldn’t  write  any  tickets, 
but  just  because  she  had  been  friendly 
enough  to  say  “hi”  or  something  that 
wasn’t  staff-oriented,  it’s  dangerous,  and 
not  many  do  come  out  of  that  role. 

I  can  understand  why.  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
lose  my  job. 


/  met  both  Black  and  white  women  in 
Marysville,  and  I  had  the  feeling  the 
numbers  were  about  half  and  half,  with  a 
few  Latinos.  I  wondered  if  racism  was 
worse  inside  than  outside,  and  if  guards  us¬ 
ed  racism  to  keep  women  apart.  The 
women  were  of  different  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Clearly  it  is  racism  and  poverty  that 
has  brought  many  women  here,  and  once 
inside,  the  line  between  keeper  and  kept 
becomes,  in  some  ways,  the  sharper  divi¬ 
sion. 

RENEE:  The  discrimination  is  within  being 
here  period.  There’s  a  white  and  Black 
thing,  sure  enough,  but  there’s  an  inmate 
thing  more.  You  got  caught.  You’re  here. 
You  ain’t  shit  whether  you’re  white,  Black, 
purple,  green  or  whatever.  There  are  a  lot 
of  prejudiced  COs  as  far  as  color  goes. 
Some  of  them  are  real  snotty  to  you,  but 
personally  1  don’t  have  the  time  to  deal  with 
that.  They  have  the  keys!  There’s  nothing  I 
can  do  to  change  it  so  I  don’t  let  it  get  next 
to  me. 

SHARON:  Maybe  she’s  strong  enough  that 
she  doesn’t  let  it  get  next  to  her,  but  there’s 
a  lot  of  people  who  aren’t  and  it  creates  a 
problem.  One  CO  told  a  Black  inmate  that 
she  had  to  clean  the  COs  bathroom  and  the 
girl  told  the  CO,  “Slavery’s  over”  and  the 
CO  said,  “Oh  no,  for  now,  you’re  my 
slave,  now  go  get  over  there  and  clean!” 
.  .  .  Some  of  them  do  still  believe  in 
slavery. 

They  have  a  problem  with  white  and 
Black  relationships  and  they  tend  to  come 
down  on  that  a  lot,  more  than  white  and 
white  and  Black  and  Black.  They  don’t  like 
any  of  it,  but  they  get  real  upset  over  white 
and  Black  relationships.  It  depends  on  who 
the  officers  are,  how  prejudiced  they  are. 

We  have  one  officer  on  our  cottage  right 
now  that  is  creating  an  extremely  high  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  inmates  because  of  her 
bias.  She’s  not  coming  out  and  saying  it. 
She’s  not  coming  out  and  making  the  state¬ 
ment,  but  she  is  taking  white  inmates  off 
and  talking  to  them.  She  is  doing  things 
that  people  see  and  notice.  I  don’t  like  be¬ 
ing  put  in  the  position  of  being  called  a 
honky  because  of  what  staff  members  do.  It 
creates  problems  between  me  and  my 
friends. 

RENEE:  There’s  some  COs  that’s  working 
at  this  place  right  now  that  just  have  the  at¬ 
titude  that,  you  know,  you’re  nothing.  The 
hell  with  you!  Of  course  I’m  something! 
Not  only  because  I’m  bigger  than  you  are, 
and  not  only  because  I’m  more  educated 
than  you  are,  but  simply  because  I’m 
human.  Now  just  because  the  color  of  my 
skin,  you  know,  is  a  little  darker  than 
yours,  don’t  mean  that  I’m  made  of  dirt, 
and  I  will  not  expect  for  you  to  put  a  little 
water  on  me  and  make  me  into  a  mudpie!  I 
won’t  have  it,  you  know,  from  nobody.  I’m 
just  simply  not  going  to  have  it. 

Now  the  minute  you  step  out  of  line  and 
call  yourself  checking  me  because  I’m 
Black,  or  checking  me  because  I’m  gay, 
then  I’m  gonna  check  you  back,  but  I’m 


gonna  check  you  with  the  intelligence,  the 
class,  that  you  can’t  even  write  me  a  ticket 
for  it.  I’m  so  tired  of  all  that  ticket 
junk.  .  .  . 

I  look  upon  their  ignorance  and  it  makes 
me  feel  good.  It  makes  me  feel  good  when 
they  belittle  themselves  so  much  that  they 
got  to  make  a  statement  about  the  color  of 
my  skin,  or  my  sexual  preference,  because  I 
know  that  I’ve  got  some  real  live  respect 
within  me,  and  it’s  cool,  so  let  ’em  have 
their  problems,  their  hang-ups;  it’s  all  right. 

I  Want  A  Voice  in  That 

The  more  l  talked  to  Renee  and  Paula 
and  Claudia  and  the  other  women  in 
Marysville,  the  more  strength  I  got,  because 
/  finally  realized  that  maybe  l  was  doing 
something  important  by  helping  them  gel 
their  voices  heard.  And  I  gained  strength 
too  from  knowing  that  prison  hadn't 
broken  these  women  yet.  They  were  surviv¬ 
ing,  and  they  had  a  lot  to  teach  me  about 
how  l  can  survive.  ...  I  made  a  connec¬ 
tion.  ...  I  know  it’s  a  fragile  one.  Renee 
and  Sharon  talked  about  how  this  tenuous 
relationship  between  lesbians  in  prison  and 
those  outside  could  be  improved. 


RENEE:  If  we  could  possibly  find  a  way  to 
let  more  women  know  that  we’re  not  exact¬ 
ly  underground,  that  we’re  not  exactly 
monsters  of  some  sort,  that  we’re  alive, 
well,  learning,  growing,  feeling,  and  going 
through  life,  even  in  here.  ...  If  they 
could  find  a  way  to  find  that  out  more,  I 
think  we  would  have  a  little  bit  more  sup¬ 
port. 

SHARON:  I  think  another  reason  why  les¬ 
bians  on  the  street  aren’t  as  much  into 
women  in  here  as  they  could  or  should  be  is 
—  how  would  you  like  to  have  a  relationship 
with  somebody  you’ve  never  met  in  prison? 
How  would  you  like  to  offer  support  to 
somebody  that  you  don’t  know?  I  can  write 
articles  for  the  newspaper,  and  people  res¬ 
pond,  but  they  don’t  know  me.  They  don’t 
know  if  I’m  telling  the  truth  or  if  I’m  a 
wacko  case,  so  why  would  you  want  to  risk 
the  movement  of  lesbians  for  an  unknown 
situation? 

I  think  we  need  more  publicity  about 
what  it’s  like  in  here,  that  we  are  people,  we 
are  women,  we  are  for  the  lesbian  move¬ 
ment,  we  are  for  gay  rights,  lesbian  rights, 
we  want  a  part  in  that.  That’s  part  of  our 
world,  our  culture,  our  beliefs.  We  need  to 
be  informed  from  the  outside  and  they  need 
to  be  informed  from  the  inside  so  it’s  a  joint 
effort.  Let  them  know  what  we  are,  who  we 
are,  who  we  represent,  and  we  want  to 
know  what  they’re  doing  out  there. 

If  they’re  doing  something  out  there  I 
don’t  agree  with,  as  part  of  the  lesbian 
movement,  I  want  a  voice  in  that,  but  they 
don’t  know  me.  If  1  stand  up  from  in 
prison,  that  takes  away  from  what  I  have  to 
say.  So  get  to  know  me  as  a  person  and 
what  my  beliefs  are  and  we’ll  discuss  it. . 
Maybe  I  have  an  idea  that  will  work,  maybe 
you  have  an  idea  that  will  work.  More 
publicity  is  needed,  more  representation. 


In  Miracles  ?????? 


if  I  believed 
in  miracles 
I  would  believe 
you  thought  I  made 
a  mistake, 
you’d  show  me 
another  way 
other, 

than  behavior  modification 
or 

tranquilizing  drugs 
you’d  inspire  me 
to  believe  in  myself 

as  I  review 
the  previous  lines 
I  see  the  miracle 

in  RESISTING  you 
I  believe  in  me 

a  play  on  words 

or  mind  games . 

—Naomi  Papale 


This  article  is  excerpted  from  Curtains  Over 
the  Bars,  an  unpublished  manuscript  (© 
1979,  Karlene  Faith)  based  on  interviews 
with  women  at  the  California  Institute  for 
Women  and  women  on  parole  between 
1975  and  1979.  The  women  who  speak  here 
reflect  many  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
the  correspondence  we  have  with  lesbians  in 
prison  today.  — Eds. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS. 
TITLE  15  (Crime  Prevention  and  Correc¬ 
tions),  Article  1.  Section  3007  (Sexual 
Behavior):  “Inmates  may  not  participate  in 
illegal  sexual  acts.  Inmates  are  specifically 
excluded  in  laws  which  remove  legal 
restraints  from  acts  between  consenting 
adults.  Inmates  must  avoid  deliberately 
placing  themselves  in  situations  and  behav¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  which  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  illegal  sexual  acts.” 

The  idea  of  prisons  is  to  block  every  nor¬ 
mal  human  need.  The  need  for  good  food 
must  be  suppressed.  The  need  for  restful 
sleep  must  be  allayed.  The  need  for  joyful 
work  must  be  buried.  The  need  for  uncen¬ 
sored  time  with  friends  is  denied,  and  the 
need  for  sexual  comfort  likewise.  But  it 
doesn’t  work.  To  be  deprived  of  life’s  sen¬ 
sory  experiences  is  not  to  lose  interest  in 
them.  To  the  contrary. 


STEPHANIE:  Probably  more  than  ninety 
percent  of  the  women  here  get  involved  in 
homosexual  relationships — actually  making 
love  with  another  woman — whether  just  to 
try  it  once  or  twice,  or  to  be  involved  in  an 
ongoing  way.  Some  women  never  en¬ 
countered  homosexuality  before  they  came 
to  CIW.  Others  learned  about  it  in  juvenile 
hall  or  county  jails.  And  some  have  been 
lesbians  for  lifetimes. 

NORMA:  (Norma  tells  the  story  of  how  she 
recognized  she  was  a  lesbian  when  still  a 
teenager  in  the  late  fifties.  Despite  feeling 
all  alone,  she  believed  in  herself,  and  was 
elated  when  she  got  a  scholarship  to  go  to 
nursing  school.  But  in  her  senior  year  it  was 
falsely  rumored  that  she  was  having  an  af¬ 
fair  with  another  nursing  student.) 

They  called  me  in  to  the  administrative 
office  where  all  the  staff  in  their  white 
uniforms  were  crowding  the  room.  The 
Program  Director  and  her  assistant,  and  the 
hospital  administrator  and  myself  were 
seated  at  a  long  mahogany  table.  There,  in 
front  of  everybody,  they  dismissed  me  from 
the  school  because  I  was  a  lesbian.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  doubted  who  I 
was.  I  figured  that  anything  that  caused  me 
that  much  pain  must  be  wrong.  So  I  mar¬ 
ried  an  old  friend.  I  refused  to  let  the 
preacher  use  the  word  “obey”  in  the 
ceremony,  and  the  marriage  was  a  flop 
from  the  get-go. 

After  the  divorce  I  was  in  a  bad  way.  I 
had  no  one  to  help  me  and  no  way  to  sup¬ 
port  myself.  I  felt  a  lot  of  emotional  pain 
and  didn’t  know  where  in  the  world  I  could 
fit  in.  After  what  happened  in  the  hospital  I 
couldn’t  get  into  another  nursing  program. 

I  had  a  short  affair  with  a  woman  and  end¬ 
ed  up  in  county  jail  for  “crimes  against 
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nature.”  I’d  never  been  around  any  kind  of 
jail,  and  I  was  scared  to  death.  It  was  a 
small  town,  and  the  judge  knew  my  poor 
but  god-fearin’  family.  He  released  me 
because  when  the  legal  books  spelled  out 
what  was  a  “crime  against  nature”  they 
talked  about  men  but  didn’t  mention 
women.  But  when  I  tried  to  get  a  job 
nobody  cared  about  that  technicality.  I 
finally  started  writing  bad  checks  and  ended 
up  in  Tutwiler  prison  in  Alabama.  As  awful 
as  the  prison  was  in  so  many  ways,  my  heart 
felt  at  home  among  this  group  of  women. 
For  once  there  wasn’t  anything  queer  about 
women  loving  women. 

When  I  got  out  of  prison  I  fell  in  love 
with  a  woman.  Even  though  we  had  to  write 
bad  checks  to  survive,  and  had  to  travel 
constantly  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  the 
law,  we  had  many  wonderful  years 
together.  No  one  was  ever  more  married 
than  we  were  all  those  years.  We  were  both 
convicted  of  forgery  and  sent  to  CIW  where 
we  were  confronted  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  staff  here.  The  psychologist  who  inter¬ 
viewed  me  when  I  arrived  asked  me,  “How 
long  has  homosexuality  been  a  problem 
with  you?”  When  I  wouldn’t  respond,  since 
I  don’t  consider  homosexuality  to  be  the 
problem,  he  kept  at  me  for  three  months.  It 
became  a  kind  of  game  with  him.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  about  my  sex  life: 


“When  was  the  last  time  you  had  sex  with  a 
man?”  and  “What’s  it  like  to  do  it  with  a 
woman?”  so  he  could  record  it  all  in  his  sex 
file.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  talk  about 
it  with  him.  Since  I  looked  “butch,”  when 
they  gave  me  and  my  lover  our  work 
assignments  they  put  me  on  the  bulldozer 
outside  and  put  her  in  the  kitchen.  .  . 

When  my  lover  was  paroled  before  I  was, 
she  broke  off  our  relationship  and  I’m  not 
with  anyone  now.  If  a  human  heart  can  find 
love,  serenity,  happiness  and  peace  in  this 
life  in  any  form,  in  any  way,  that  heart 
deserves  it,  even  if  it  doesn’t  last  but  one 
moment.  Hopefully  there  will  be  happiness 
again  for  me,  but  if  not  I  won’t  be  lonely  or 
bitter.  Because  1  was  there  a  long,  long 
time.  I’m  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Any  mean¬ 
ingful  relationship  I  have  will  be  with  a 
woman.  If  I  don’t  find  that  someone,  some¬ 
where  I’ll  live  alone.  I’ll  be  patient.  I’ve 
found  things  happen  better  when  I  don’t  try 
to  force  them  to  happen. 

JOANN:  Women  become  much  closer  in 
here  than  they  would  on  the  street.  Women 
like  me  who  have  been  involved  with  men 
their  entire  life  are  thrown  into  this  institu¬ 
tion  with  all  these  beautiful 
women.  .  .  well,  of  course  prison  breeds 
homosexuality.  If  you  need  something 
there’s  no  man  to  call,  so  you  get  closer  to 
women  than  you  would  on  the  street.  In 
here  a  friendship  can  turn  to  love  even 
though  outside  it  would  just  be  a  good, 
strong  friendship.  And  after  you  get  love, 
sex  is  just  another  step.  You  don’t  have  to 
say  “C’mon,  let’s  try  it.  .  .  ”  It  just  hap¬ 
pens.  I  learned  that  I  don’t  need  men.  A  lot 
of  women  are  with  men  because  it’s  all  they 
know.  If  I  do  find  a  man  to  be  with  when  I 
get  out  it  will  be  strictly  by  my  own  choice. 

Continued  on  page  14 
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I  think  we  need  more  publicity  about  what 
it ’s  like  in  here ,  that  we  are  people ,  we  are 
women ,  we  are  for  the  lesbian  movement , 
we  are  for  gay  rights ,  lesbian  rights ,  we 
want  a  part  in  that . 


HEALTH 


No  right  to  health 


By  Veronica  Verlyn  Culver  and  Nina  Jordan 

Prison  health  care  has  improved  little  in 
the  last  decade.  Prisoners  as  a  minority 
population  nationally  have  never  held  much 
social  interest  beyond  the  obvious.  As  a 
result,  they  have  been  a  neglected  people  of 
our  society.  There  are  no  real  instruments 
of  power  available  to  them.  Their  en¬ 
titlements  as  US  citizens  have  been  stripped 
away  by  virtue  of  their  criminal  behaviour. 
Due  to  their  loss  of  rights  and  civil  protec¬ 
tion,  their  avenues  of  recourse  for  basic 
violations  of  their  rights  are  by  and  large 
non-existent.  The  courts  rarely  recognize 
their  complaints  as  valid,  and  due  to  the 
structure  of  prison  security  and  secrecy, 
verifying  complaints  of  rights  violations  is 
virtually  impossible. 

Complaints  of  ill  health  are  logged  in 
records  that  remain  inaccessible  to  the 
prisoner  should  that  prisoner  attempt  to 
provide  documentation  for  court  action. 
Furthermore,  the  uncontested  diagnoses 
made  by  a  prison’s  medical  staff  are  used  to 
allow  false  arguments  in  court. 

Unfortunately,  most  prisoners  have  little 
knowledge  of  law  and  are  inefficient  in 
utilizing  the  legal  channels  which  exist.  This 
coupled  with  the  courts’  disinterest  in 
prisoner  litigation  and  a  prison’s  ability  to 
withhold  vital  information,  creates  an  im¬ 
possible  situation  for  the  prisoner.  It  is  not 
an  overstatement  to  say  that  prison  staff 
work  together  to  violate  prisoners’  rights, 
and  then  actively  participate  in  covering  up 
these  violations.  Disinterest  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  prisoners  is  seen  in  the  behavior  of 
piison  employees  and  the  basic  structure  of 
the  prison  administration.  All  of  this 
originates  and  depends  upon  the  society 
that  prisons  serve. 

A  graphic  picture  of  health  care  in 
Washington  state  prisons  is  illustrated  with 
the  following  recent  cases. 

—  An  inmate  of  the  Washington  State 
Penitentiary  (Walla  Walla)  requested  care 
for  an  ingrown  toenail  which  had  become 
infected.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the 
inmate  to  get  antibiotics,  to  no  avail. 
Several  months  later,  the  leg  had  to  be  am¬ 
putated  as  gangrene  spread. 

—  At  the  Washington  State  Women’s 
Prison  (Purdy),  a  victim  of  cervical  scarring 
and  inadequate,  incompetent  health  care 
and  diagnosis  would  very  likely  have  lost 
her  life  over  the  Department  of 
Correction’s  reluctance  to  pay  for  surgery, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
friends  in  the  community.  The  cervical  scar¬ 
ring  prevented  the  release  of  menstrual 
flow,  causing  bloat,  severe  pain  and  infec¬ 
tions.  A  very  painful  cervical  scraping  pro¬ 
cedure  was  done  to  allow  flow.  The  outside 
physician  ordered  surgery,  stating  this  was 
the  only  option  and  the  inmate  was  at  ex¬ 
treme  risk. 

The  institution  denied  surgery,  claiming 
it  was  “elective.”  Two  months  later,  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  scraping  procedure  was  repeated, 
and  confused,  concerned  community 


members  began  calling  the  physician  and 
the  institution.  The  physician  reiterated 
that  this  was  life-saving  —  not  elective  — 
surgery.  The  institution  relented,  granting 
permission  for  the  surgery  under  threat  of 
lawsuits  from  the  community. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  what  has 
become  the  norm  in  prison  health  care. 
Episodes  such  as  the  above  occur  with 
alarming  regularity  in  Washington  state 
prisons.  The  following  quotes  were  provid¬ 
ed  by  Purdy  inmates  on  the  condition  their 
names  were  changed  to  protect  them  from 
possible  repercussions. 

Susanna,  long  term  prisoner,  34  years 
old,  a  member  of  the  medical  community 
prior  to  her  incarceration: 

The  clinic  is  moderately  responsive  to 
minor  and  routine  medical  problems  such 
as  headaches,  infections  and  the  like.  But  a 
woman  faced  with  a  major  medical  crisis, 
particularly  of  an  acute  nature  (kidney 
stones,  heart  attacks,  even  cancer),  is  likely 
to  be  misdiagnosed  and  her  complaints 
trivialized  by  treatment  staff.  In  general, 
she  will  not  receive  appropriate  and  timely 
intervention.  Additionally,  there  is  an 
awesome  and  pervasive  trend  in  this  prison 
to  under-medicate  for  pain.  Ostensibly  this 
occurs  because  of  the  high  addiction  poten¬ 
tial  of  analgesics  within  a  convict  popula¬ 
tion.  Yet  these  prescribing  trends  in  my 
direct  experience  do  not  occur  within  the 
men ’s  prisons  in  this  state.  This  implies  to 
me  some  pervasive  and  deeply  held  at¬ 
titudes  among  health  care  employees  at  this 
facility  toward  women  in  general.  It’s 
almost  as  if  the  implicit  assumption  among 
treatment  professionals  here  is,  ‘Oh  well, 
women  are  meant  to  suffer.  ’ 

Valerie,  long  term  prisoner,  60  years  old. 
Now  serving  her  6th  year.  A  business 
woman  prior  to  incarceration: 

First,  they  are  incompetent.  I  don’t 
believe  they’re  full-fledged  nurses,  and  if 
they  are,  they  certainly  don’t  act  like  it.  I 
was  having  severe  stomach  pains  and  was 
ignored.  My  basic  problem  was  extensive 
coughing,  but  the  doctor  said  my  stomach 
was  the  problem.  I  wrote  many  letters,  one 
of  which  was  to  Mr.  Tropp,  Medical  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Health  Care  Services  in  Olympia 
[state  capital],  after  I  exhausted  all  the  in¬ 
stitutional  request  procedures.  My  only 
alternative  was  to  seek  independent  treat¬ 
ment  at  my  own  expense  by  an  outside 
specialist,  (as  granted  by  the  8th  amend¬ 
ment  [against  “cruel  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ment”]  and  institutional  regulations).  The 
response  I  received  was  evasive  and  not 
helpful.  I  haven’t  the  funds,  as  I  spent  $300 
pursuing  this.  I  believe  the  warden  honors 
nothing  but  court  rulings.  The  institutional 
regulations  mean  nothing  to  her  until  an  ac¬ 
tual  court  ruling  demands  a  person  be  given 
outside  medical  care.  Until  that  happens, 
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Prison  health:  “aspirin 
under  your  armpit” 

By  Stephanie  Poggi 

Most  women  prisoners  don’t  die  inside— and  for  those  who  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  street,  the  food  is  better.  But  incarcerated  women  almost  always 
suffer  from  chronically  undiagnosed  and  untreated  illnesses.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  to  health  problems  for  the  very  reasons  they  are  in  prison 
in  the  first  place— because  their  histories  include  poverty  and  heavy  drug  use. 
Like  poor  women  in  general,  women  coming  into  prison  have  lived  with  inade¬ 
quate  nutrition,  the  lack  of  physical  safety  and  negligible  health  care. 

Some  of  the  illnesses  common  to  women  in  prison  are  a  result  of  in¬ 
carceration  itself.  These  include  stress,  emotional  problems  and  vision  impair¬ 
ment  for  women  in  isolation. 

The  few  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  provide  decent  health  care  for 
women  prisoners  have  come  from  community  groups  like  the  Women’s  Health 
and  Learning  Center  in  Massachusetts.  The  Center  works  to  empower  women 
to  advocate  for  health  care  despite  prison  overcrowding  and  an  understaffed 
and  underfunded  health  unit. 

According  to  Jo-Anna  Rorie,  a  health  educator  with  the  Center,  women 
prisoners  across  the  U.S.  must  not  only  contend  with  the  system’s  limited 
resources,  but  with  the  perception  that  they  are  “chronic  complainers” 
without  real  illnesses.  Ironically,  a  woman  must  be  willing  to  “complain” — 
sometimes  chronically— until  she  can  convince  a  guard  of  health  worker  to 
listen.  “A  lot  of  the  responsibility  is  on  the  woman,”  says  Rorie. 

In  addition,  the  serious  medical  problems  associated  with  IV  drug  use,  in¬ 
cluding  hepatitis,  abscesses,  tetanus  and  malaria,  require  intensive  care  that  is 
unavailable  in  a  non-hospital  prison  setting.  Undiagnosed  illnesses  also  pose  a 
threat.  For  example,  undetected  strep  throat  can  lead  to  loss  of  kidneys— a 
health  hazard  virtually  eradicated  outside  prison  systems. 

Another  problem  is  that  prisons  “routinely  underprescribe  for  pain.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rorie,  a  woman  in  prison  who  has  had  a  Caesarean  will  receive 
Motrin  for  pain,  which  is  “as  good  as  aspirin  under  your  armpit.”  The  com¬ 
mon  rationale  for  withholding  painkillers  is  that  women  may  abuse  them. 

Women  are  also  often  exposed  to  infectious  diseases,  including  hepatitis, 
mononucleosis,  influenza  and  tuberculosis,  because  incoming  prisoners  are  fre¬ 
quently  housed  with  the  general  population  before  they  have  received  medical 
clearance.  This  poses  an  added  danger  to  pregnant  women  as  their  fetuses  may 
also  become  infected. 

Women  who  seek  abortions  face  a  number  of  obstacles — chief  among 
them  in  Massachusetts  is  the  failure  of  Medicaid  to  cover  the  procedure  for 
prisoners.  Women  are  forced  to  find  someone  who  can  raise  the  money  from 
community  groups  and  private  clinics,  often  delaying  the  procedure.  As  a 
result,  dangerous  and  costly  second-trimester  abortions  are  more  common  in 
prison  than  on  the  outside. 

Other  issues  include  the  lack  of  home  remedies  and  alternatives  to 
Western  medicine  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  second  opinion  about  a 
health  problem. 

As  most  women  serve  four  to  six  month  sentences,  usually  for  property  or 
drug-related  crimes,  Rorie  advises  women  to  wait  until  they  get  out  to  take 
care  of  serious  problems.  Unfortunately,  women  serving  long  sentences  do  not 
have  this  option. 

Women  with  disabilities  also  confront  severe  risks  to  their  well-being.  As 
Rorie  says,  “the  system  is  not  set  up  to  accommodate  handicapped  people.” 
Ramps  and  elevators  are  in  short  supply.  Women  with  special  dietary  needs 
may  not  be  taken  care  of. 

Prisons’  inattention  to  health  needs  not  only  means  many  women  will  suf¬ 
fer  devastating  harm  down  the  road,  but  that  they  have  a  poor  chance  of  stay¬ 
ing  out  of  prison  when  they  are  released.  As  Rorie  notes,  “Women  in  poor 
health  are  the  least  likely  to  succeed.” 


doing  life  without 

Dear  GCN: 

Being  yourself  and  feeling.  ‘Feeling’  in  prison 
in  the  state  of  Arkansas  is  impossible  with  their 
mind  games  that  inmates  and  officers  play  on  one 
another.  I  JoAnn  Benoit  am  “speaking  out” 
against  this  prison  on  the  mental  anguish  that  it’s 
given  me  during  these  3  Vi  years  I  have  been  here. 
As  a  lesbian  they  have  put  me  through  the  ringer 
here.  We  have  been  threatened  about  telling  our 
side  of  the  story  to  the  press,  but  we’re  already  sit¬ 
ting  here  doing  ‘life  without’  [parole],  so  I  feel  I 
will  never  stop  speaking  out. 

The  only  reason  my  wife  and  I  are  together  to¬ 
day  is  because  we  are  on  a  ‘mental  health’  unit. 
We  are  not  to  be  touching  each  other,  they  say, 
and  if  we  don’t  obey  their  orders  we  will  be 
separated  forever.  So  we  live  with  this  fear  over 
our  heads;  all  the  more  since  when  officers  don’t 
like  you  they  just  lie  about  what  they  saw  and 
there’s  really  no  appeal.  Even  other  inmates, 
cooperating  with  the  officers  to  get  privileges,  will 
lie  and  file  reports  because  they  are  jealous  of  us. 

. . .  The  whole  medical  department  should  be 
investigated  here  because  they  are  denying  all  of 
us  medical  help  especially  the  older  people.  They 
act  like  our  opinions  about  how  we  feel  are  not 
valid,  like  we  are  not  human  beings.  The  law 
library  says  they  cannot  do  this.  They  can’t  beat 
people  or  curse  us  out.  They  have  tc  show  us 
respect.  But  they  do  not  do  that. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  some  lawsuits  filed  against 
this  prison  about  these  inhuman  conditions  and 
the  word  ‘got  out’  among  the  officers  and  then 
their  inmate  cooperators,  and  they  told  me  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  if  I  kept  the  suit,  and  I 
got  scared  and  backed  down.  I  can’t  keep  living  in 
fear  no  more. 

I  have  fear  of  them  drugging  me  up  and  saying  I 
am  mentally  disturbed  because  they  have  done 
that  before.  When  I  first  came  here  they  put  me 
on  Haldol  and  the  only  way  I  was  able  to  get  off  it 
was  by  telling  them  I  will  contact  my  attorney. 
Only  then  did  they  take  me  off  of  the  nut  pill. 
They  cannot  force  drugs  on  me.  I  have  not  show¬ 
ed  no  violence  on  anyone.  I’m  just  married  to  a 
woman  and  they  can’t  understand  it.  They  hate 
gay  people  in  this  prison  and  this  state. 

If  you  walked  into  this  prison,  its  appearance 


looks  real  good,  like  we  have  it  made,  as  far  as 
looks  go.  But  under  the  table,  there  is  so  much 
garbage.  It  needs  to  be  closed  down.  But  we  are 
taught  to  smile  no  matter  what  happens.  They 
teach  us  PMA,  Positive  Mental  Attitude,  at  all 
times.  If  you  cry  or  show  any  emotion  they  will 
call  the  Supervisor.  They  tell  you  to  stop  acting 
like  a  baby  or  you’ll  go  to  isolation.  You  must 
show  only  the  feeling  the  system  wants  you  to,  to 
make  them  look  good.  All  I  want  today  is  to  be 
able  to  feel  my  own  feelings  and  do  my  time  and 
not  live  in  fear  like  everyone  else  is  doing  (living  in 
fear).  I  will  not  be  treated  as  if  I’m  in  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp.  I’m  a  43  year  old  lesbian  and  I  will 
go  through  whatever  I  have  to  go  through  to  get 
this  stopped.  I  don’t  know  the  people  I  need  to  get 
ahold  of  at  this  time  to  take  care  of  these  pro¬ 
blems.  So  all  you  women  in  the  other  prisons  out 
there,  if  you  have  any  feed  back  on  any  of  this  I 
could  use  your  help.  Let’s  all  get  going  together 
and  hold  hands  across  the  country.  We  are  just 
asking  to  be  treated  like  human  beings. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoAnn  Benoit 
2590 

8000  W  7th  Ave 
Pine  Bluff,  AR  71603 


Corrosion 

Corrosion  of  the  mind 
and  all  it  houses 
the  dreams,  the  beliefs 
the  inner  sanctum 
with  all  remaining 
pieces  of  such 
just  a  tiny  shell 
brittle  and  ready 
to  snap  at  any  moment 
making  the  pieces  fewer 
and  the  rot  over  powering 
and  irreparable. 


—Tracy 
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Chemical  control 


fly  Kim  Westheimer 

The  extent  of  forced  drugging  in  prisons 
is  largely  undocumented.  However, 
prisoner  advocates  agree  women  in  prison 
are  far  more  likely  than  men  to  be  the 
targets  of  such  “treatment.”  Women  are 
still  often  perceived  as  unstable,  irrational 
and  weak.  In  addition,  strategies  used  by 
officials  to  divide  and  conquer  male 
prisoners — such  as  the  instigation  of 
physical  fights — are  less  successful  with 
women.  In  the  absence  of  physical  conflict, 
authorities  use  drugs  on  women  who  en¬ 
courage  independence  or  resistance  among 
other  prisoners. 

Officials  may  be  particularly  prone  to 
push  psychotropic  (mind-altering)  drugs  on 
lesbians.  Homosexuality  is  still  considered  a 
“sickness”  and  sex  in  prison  is  a  crime  in 
itself. 

Information  about  psychotropic  drugs 
and  their  side  effects  have  been  made 
available  largely  by  the  mental  patients 
rights  movement.  Mostly  comprised  of  ex¬ 
mental  patients,  the  movement  argues  that 
coercive  drugging — like  shock, 
psychosurgery,  seclusion  and  behavior 
modification — take  away  human  rights. 
They  also  point  out  that  definitions  of 
“sanity”  are  problematic.  According  to 
Judy  Chamberlain  of  the  Ruby  Rogers 
Center  in  Cambridge,  Mass. — a  drop-in 
facility  run  by  ex-mental  patients —  racism, 
sexism,  classism  and  homophobia  deter¬ 
mine  how  society  views  “sanity.” 
Chamberlain  adds  that  survivors  of 
psychiatric  abuse  are  coming  to  self¬ 
definition  as  an  oppressed  group:  “It’s 
similar  to  what  women,  lesbians  and  gay 
men  and  Blacks  have  gone  through.” 
Neuroleptics 

The  most  powerful  psychotropic  drugs 
prescribed  by  psychiatrists  are  neuroleptics. 


According  to  the  psychiatrist  Caligari,  author 
of  Dr.  Caligari ’s  Psychiatric  Drugs  and  an 
advocate  for  the  mental  patients’  move¬ 
ment,  “Neuroleptic  drugs  are  typically  used 
to  control  people  whom  psychiatrists  label 
schizophrenic,  manic-depressive,  or 
psychotic.  Psychiatrists  claim  neuroleptics 
can  suppress  symptoms  such  as  confusion, 
delusions,  hallucinations,  withdrawal,  un¬ 
cooperativeness,  excitability,  extreme  anx¬ 
iety,  aggressiveness,  and  violence.” 

“These  drugs  were  developed  in  the  early 
1950s  as  versions  of  the  antihistamines. 
Their  strong  sedative  effect  made  them 
useful  for  inducing  artificial  hibernation 
during  surgery.  Introduced  to  psychiatry  in 
1953,  they  quickly  became  the  major  con¬ 
trol  weapons  in  all  psychiatric  institutions, 
for  the  most  part  supplanting  barbiturates, 
insulin  shock,  electroshock  and  lobotomy. 
The  first  neuroleptic  chemical  family  was 
called  phenothiazines,  the  first  of  which 
were  Thorazine  and  Stelazine.  An  early 
proponent  of  the  neuroleptics  described 
Thorazine  as  ‘a  pharmacological  substitute 
for  lobotomy.’  ” 

Other  neuroleptics  include  Compazine, 
Mellaril,  Prolixin,  Haldol,  Moban  and 
Navane. 

Neuroleptics  frequently  result  in  the 
following  non-muscular  body  reactions: 
drowsiness,  lethargy,  difficulty  thinking, 
poor  concentration,  nightmares,  dizziness, 
fainting  (when  first  standing  up),  nasal  con¬ 
gestion  (stuffy  nose),  blurred  vision,  dry 
mouth,  dry  throat,  a  tendency  to  gag,  ex¬ 
cessive  salivation,  difficulty  in  urinating, 
menstrual  problems,  sexual  problems,  low 
blood  pressure  and  weight  gain.  Rare  ef¬ 
fects  include  rashes,  interrupted  menstrual 
cycles,  painful  swelling  of  breasts,  epileptic 
seizures,  hepatitis  with  jaundice,  serious  eye 


Gena’s  story 


By  Kim  Westheimer 

A  Latina  lesbian  prisoner  in 
Massachusetts  has  fought  a  four-year  battle 
against  officials  who  want  to  give  her 
psychotropic  (mind-altering)  drugs. 

Gena  Spero  was  arrested  in  February  of 
1983 — at  the  age  of  nineteen — for  allegedly 
killing  her  lover.  She  had  spent  time  in 
“mental  institutions”  throughout  her 
adolescence.  At  the  time  of  arrest  she  was  at 
a  private  psychiatric  facility  in  Boston. 

Because  Spero  was  judged  to  be  mentally 
incompetent  to  stand  trial,  she  was  in¬ 
carcerated  in  the  state  prison  for  women  at 
Framingham  without  ever  having  been  con¬ 
victed  of  a  crime. 

Almost  immediately  upon  entering 
prison,  Spero  was  given  psychotropic  drugs. 
According  to  Spero,  prison  psychiatrists 
gave  her  the  medication  against  her  will.  In 
letters  written  to  GCN  as  early  as  1984, 
Spero  complained  that  she  was  “on  drugs 
that  I  don’t  need  to  be  on.”  In  a  letter  dated 
November  20,  1984,  Spero  wrote  that  prison 
authorities  felt,  “If  I’m  on  a  lot  of  downs, 
then  I  won’t  complain  about  my  prison 
lifestyle.”  In  the  same  letter,  Spero  wrote, 
“I’ve  added  up  the  hours  that  I’ve  been  out¬ 
side  [in  the  prison  yard]  and  I’m  sad  to  say 
that  I’ve  only  been  out  21  hours  in  the  past 
two  years.” 

After  being  on  the  drugs  for  some  time, 
Spero  was  declared  competent  to  stand  trial 
in  September  of  1983.  But  her  attorney 
Stephen  Colella  delayed  the  trial  by  suc¬ 
cessfully  arguing  that  she  should  not  stand 
trial  unless  she  was  off  the  drugs,  to  allow 
the  jury  to  see  her  as  she  was  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  murder.  Spero  was  consequently 
taken  off  drugs  prior  to  the  next  competency 
hearing  and  was  found  incompetent. 

Spero  has  asserted  numerous  times  over 
the  years  that  she  feels  more  sane  when  she  is 
not  taking  drugs,  and  said  she  feels  like  a 
“zombie”  when  she  is  taking  drugs. 

In  October  of  1986,  Spero  was  transferred 
to  Medfield  State  Hospital,  a  facility  run  by 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  The 
move  was  the  result  of  a  suit  against  the  state 
charging  Spero  had  been  abused  in  the 
Framingham  prison. 


problems,  fatal  blood  infections,  paralysis 
of  the  intestines,  heart  problems  and  ex¬ 
treme  high  or  low  body  temperature. 

Neuroleptics  can  also  cause  a  host  of 
muscular  reactions  including  tardive 
dyskinesia  (TD)— a  permanent  damaging  of 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  that  control  mus¬ 
cle  movement.  TD  causes  a  person’s  body 
to  repeat  involuntary  muscle  movements. 
These  can  include  chewing  motion,  grimac¬ 
ing,  uncontrollable  finger  movements  and 
foot  tapping.  TD  is  estimated  to  occur  in 
between  20-55  percent  of  people  who  use 
neuroleptics  for  two  years  or  more. 

*  *  * 

A  booklet  on  psychotropic  drugs  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  Mental  Patients  Liberation  Front 


Since  being  taken  to  Medfield,  Spero  has 
fought  hard  to  avoid  drugs.  With  the  help  of 
attorney  Charles  Barron  she  managed  to 
refuse  large  doses  of  thorazine.  She  did, 
however,  agree  at  one  point  to  take  a  milder 
psychotropic  drug  as  a  compromise.  She 
said  that  at  20  mg.  this  drug  made  her  feel 
silly,  and  at  50  mg.  it  made  her  feel  anxious 
and  paranoid.  Barron  commented  that  he 
was  disturbed  Spero  was  confronted  with 
drug  therapy  before  any  psychotherapy  was 
offered.  Spero  is  not  taking  any 
psychotropic  drugs  at  present. 

Spero  has  also  had  to  confront 
homophobia  at  Medfield  State.  She  says  she 
was  deemed  homocidal  by  Medfield  State 
officials  because  she  gave  several  lesbian 
publications  to  another  lesbian  at  the 
hospital.  The  publications  included  Lesbian 
Inciter,  a  lesbian  political  magazine  and 
Outrageous  Women,  a  lesbian  s/m 
magazine.  There  have  been  no  reports  of 
Spero  being  violent  at  Medfield  State. 

*  *  * 

Gena  Spero  could  spend  the  rest  of  her 
life  at  Medfield  or  other  state  institutions. 
Massachusetts  law  allows  the  state  to  hold 
suspected  “criminals”  who  are  judged  in¬ 
competent  to  stand  trial  for  as  long  as  the 
maximum  sentence  of  the  crime  allegedly 
committed. 


Gena  Spero’s  psychiatric  history  and  les¬ 
bianism  were  sensationalized  by  the 
straight  media  at  the  time  of  her  arrest. 
The  Boston  Herald  published  a  front 
page  photo  of  Spero  with  a  five-inch 
headline  reading,  “Coed  Held  in  Kinky 
Sex  Slaying.”  The  lead  to  a  story  in  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  read,  “A 
nineteen-year-old  city  woman  who  has 
been  hospitalized  at  several  mental  in¬ 
stitutions  today  was  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  her  roommate ...”  The  article 
included  the  names  of  mental  institutions 
at  which  Spero  had  recently  spent  time. 

— Kim  Westheimer 


notes:  “[We  do]  not  .  .  .  tell  you  about  all  the 
good  things  which  these  drugs  are  supposed 
to  do  for  you.  Don’t  worry,  you  will  hear 
plenty  about  the  benefits  from  your  doctor 
and  other  mental  health  personnel  . . .  Our 
interest  is  two  fold:  to  make  sure  you  hear 
the  other  side  of  the  story  about  psychiatric 
drugs — how  they  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health;  and  to  prevent  you  from  becoming  a 
victim  and  a  statistic  out  of  ignorance  about 
the  toxic  and  destructive  effects  of  these 
drugs.  We  believe  that  if  you  are  fully  in¬ 
formed,  this  is  less  likely  to  happen  and  that 
lives  can  be  saved  through  ‘informed  con¬ 
sent’  and  educational  programs  on  drugs, 
even  if  this  means  that  the  psychiatric 
system  may  lose  a  few  ‘clients’  and  the  drug 
companies  a  few  profits  along  the  way.” 
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Gena  Spero 


AIDS  and  women  in  prison 

By  Ann  Bristow,  Andrea  Devine,  and  Denise  McWilliams 


Isolated,  beneath  the  walls 
The  whispers  only  I  can  hear. 

My  trembling  hands,  wanting,  yearning 
To  reach  out,  but  afraid... 

Searching,  wanting  out, 

Knowing  time  is  almost  here 
To  let  someone  into  my  shell 
Of  aloneness,  helplessness. 

But  making  sure  they  don  V  get 
Too  close,  for  it  frightens  me. 

J.J.,  1977 

This  poem  was  written  by  a  woman  when 
she  was  in  prison  ten  years  ago.  Loneliness 
and  fear  of  reaching  out  to  others  are  feel¬ 
ings  that  have  always  been  at  the  heart  of  a 
woman’s  experience  in  prison.  Ten  years 
later,  these  words  describing  loneliness  and 
isolation  have  taken  on  a  new  mean¬ 
ing— and  express  an  even  greater 
fear — because  of  AIDS. 

On  the  streets — and  even  more  so  in  the 
prisons — there’s  a  lot  of  inaccurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  AIDS  going  around.  Some 
people  are  afraid  of  toilets,  eating  utensils, 
and  all  kinds  of  casual  contact  with  people 
they  live  with.  And  some  women,  having  in¬ 
ternalized  the  media  hype  about  AIDS  be¬ 
ing  a  “gay  disease,”  are  afraid  that  if  they 
have  had  sexual  contact  with  another 
woman,  they’re  at  great  risk.  But  other  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  only  gay  men  can  get  AIDS, 
so  there’s  no  need  for  them  to  be  concerned 
about  who  they  have  sex  with — or  how. 
Some  of  these  people  also  tell  themselves 
that  tomorrow  there  will  still  be  enough 
time  to  worry  about  dealing  with  their  drug 
habit.  Considering  the  homophobia  of  our 
society  and  the  role  the  media  has  played, 
the  fears  are  understandable.  And  consider¬ 
ing  how  terrifying  the  implications  of  the 
epidemic  are,  a  certain  level  of  denial  is  also 
understandable.  But  neither  fear  nor  denial 


will  protect  us  from  AIDS. 

Prison  administrators  have  tended  to  res¬ 
pond  to  the  AIDS  crisis  by  providing 
prisoners  with  no  information,  too  little  or 
misleading  information,  and,  sometimes, 
alarmist  policies  that  seem  to  be  designed  to 
produce  hysteria.  Policies  vary  a  lot  from 
state  to  state,  ranging  from  mandatory 
AIDS  education  to  no  education  what¬ 
soever  for  anyone.  But  the  consistent  result 
has  been  that  women  in  prison  have  gotten 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  information  about 
how  to  avoid  getting  AIDS,  and  that  has  led 
to  fear  when  there  is  no  need  for  fear  as  well 
as  dangerous  situations  that  are  being 
ignored. 

Although  there  are  some  medical  and 
legal  questions  that  can’t  be  answered  by 
anyone  yet,  there  is  certainly  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  help  each  person  figure  out 
the  best  solution  for  herself.  Our  hope  is 
that  this  information  will  help  women  who 
are  in  prison  protect  themselves  from  the 
virus.  We  also  hope  the  information  will 
help  all  women,  and  especially  women  who 
are  lesbians,  overcome  some  of  the  fear  of 
getting  too  close  to  one  another. 

What  is  AIDS? 

“AIDS”  stands  for  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome,  and  it  is  thought  to 
be  caused  by  a  virus  called  “HIV,”  which 
stands  for  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus.  For  easier  reading,  we  will  call  HIV 
the  “AIDS  virus.”  This  virus  sometimes  in¬ 
fects  the  brain  cells,  but  usually  it  attacks 
the  immune  system  and  damages  the  body’s 
ability  to  fight  infection,  resulting  in  an  in¬ 
creased  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  and  to 
some  diseases  which  rarely  make  a  healthy 
person  ill,  such  as  a  kind  of  pneumonia  and 
a  rare  form  of  cancer  called  Kaposi’s  sar¬ 
coma. 

Presence  of  the  AIDS  virus  is  determined 


by  testing  a  person’s  blood  for  presence 
of  the  HIV  antibody,  which  is  a  substance 
produced  by  the  body  in  response  to  the 
AIDS  virus.  The  antibody  usually  develops 
within  two  weeks  to  three  months  after 
exposure,  but  delays  of  up  to  18  months 
seem  to  be  possible.  People  who  test  pos¬ 
itive  for  the  presence  of  the  HIV  antibody 
might  also  be  sick  with  AIDS,  they  might 
have  no  symptoms  at  all,  or  they  might 
have  what  is  called  “ARC,”  which  stands 
for  AIDS  Related  Complex.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  AIDS  and  ARC  is  not  very 
clear.  Usually  ARC  means  the  specific 
symptoms  are  present  in  a  less  severe  form, 
but  there  are  people  with  ARC  who  have 
died. 


turn  than  in  the  vagina  because  the  rectum 
is  dry,  lacking  the  lubrication  and  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  vagina.  (The  primary  means  of 
transmission  of  AIDS  between  gay  men  is 
considered  to  be  anal  intercourse,  inserting 
the  penis  into  the  anus,  causing  semen  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  dry  and  easily 
torn  walls  of  the  rectum.)  While  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  hand  or  a  fist  could  cause  a  tear,  in 
the  absence  of  semen,  blood  would  have  to 
come  into  contact  with  that  tear — by  means 
of  an  open  cut  on  the  hand  that  is  in¬ 
serted— in  order  to  transmit  the  virus. 

Another  sexual  activity  to  avoid  is  having 
oral  sex  with  a  menstruating  partner, 
especially  when  there  is  any  kind  of  sore  in 
your  mouth,  which  is  fairly  common  to 


jected  by  reusing  dirty  syringes  and  needles. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  AIDS  through  I.  V. 
drug  use  is  never  to  share  a  needle,  syringe, 
piece  of  cotton,  or  cooker. 

An  I.V.  drug  user  has  a  responsibility  to 
protect  herself  and  others.  And  any  woman 
who  is  an  I.V.  drug  user  needs  to  consider 
now,  more  seriously  than  ever,  how  to  end 
her  drug  use.  Drug  users  who  contract 
AIDS  live  an  average  of  three  to  six  months 
after  diagnosis,  compared  to  white  gay 
men,  who  live  an  average  of  24  months. 
The  difference  in  life  expectancy  has  to  do 
with  three  factors,  and  the  first  is  the  most 
crucial  to  understand. 

Research  has  shown  that  some  drugs,  in¬ 
cluding  alcohol,  have  a  direct  weakening  af¬ 


We  hope  this  information  will  help  all  women  in  prison ,  and 
especially  lesbians ,  overcome  some  of  the  fear  of  getting  too 

close  to  one  another . 


There  is  no  agreement  about  how  many 
of  those  people  who  do  test  positive  for  the 
HIV  antibody  but  who  do  not  have  symp¬ 
toms  of  AIDS  will  eventually  develop 
AIDS.  The  estimates  range  from  30%  to 
100%.  The  virus  can  remain  dormant  for 
up  to  seven,  or  even  ten,  years. 

Is  the  AIDS  virus  contagious  like  a  cold 
or  flu  virus? 

AIDS  is  caused  by  a  virus  and  a  cold  is 
caused  by  a  virus,  so  it  might  be  logical  to 
think  that  you  can  catch  AIDS  in  the  ways 
you  can  catch  a  cold.  It’s  not  true.  AIDS  is 
very  hard  to  get.  A  flu  virus  thrives  in 
mucous  membranes,  but  the  AIDS  virus 
must  be  introduced  directly  into  your 
bloodstream  by  other  blood— or  by  a  man’s 
cum — which  is  infected.  So  you  will  not 
catch  AIDS  from  a  toilet  seat,  a  bathtub,  a 
cup  or  a  spoon  that  someone  else  has  used, 
food  that  someone  else  has  prepared,  a 
telephone,  sharing  cosmetics,  or  a  sneeze. 
You  can’t  catch  AIDS  by  working  with  peo¬ 
ple  or  by  sharing  living  quarters,  no  matter 
how  overcrowded  the  living  conditions 
might  be. 

The  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  living 
conditions  in  the  prisons  are  conditions  that 
are  obviously  detrimental  to  anyone’s 
health,  but  the  only  way  they  are  related  to 
AIDS  is  that  living  under  such  unhealthy 
conditions — and  with  such  poor  medical 
care — creates  a  generally  poor  state  of 
health,  so  if  you  do  get  exposed  to  AIDS, 
you  might  be  likely  to  get  sick  more  quick¬ 
ly,  as  you  would  if  you  were  exposed  to  any 
disease.  We  all  deserve  better  living  condi¬ 
tions,  and  we  have  to  fight  for  them.  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  sick  with  AIDS  should  not  be  in 
a  prison  because  she  will  need  a  lot  of  care, 
but  segregating  a  person  who  has  tested 
positive  for  the  HIV  antibody  doesn’t  make 
sense  because  others  cannot  get  AIDS  by 
simply  living  with  her. 

Can  lesbian  sex  transmit  AIDS? 

Sexual  contact  between  women  in  prison 
carries  so  many  fears,  including  fear  of 
betrayal,  fear  of  disciplinary  action,  and 
now,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  fear 
of  contracting  AIDS.  For  reasons  we  all 
know,  prison  officials  will  probably  en¬ 
courage  this  fear,  or  at  least  they  won’t  be 
going  out  of  their  way  to  reassure  us.  But 
the  truth  is:  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  AIDS 
will  be  transmitted  from  one  woman  to 
another  by  means  of  sexual  contact. 

The  AIDS  virus  is  transmitted  through 
blood  or  cum,  which  is  also  called 
semen.  Sex  between  women  doesn’t  involve 
semen;  it  generally  doesn’t  involve  blood. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  virus  can 
be  transmitted  through  saliva,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  it  can  be  transmitted 
through  vaginal  secretions  because  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  AIDS  virus  in  vaginal  secre¬ 
tions  are  as  low  as  they  are  in  saliva.  But, 
theoretically,  there  are  some  limited  and 
very  specific  ways  by  which  it  is  conceivable 
AIDS  could  be  transmitted  sexually  from 
one  woman  to  another. 

Because  the  virus  would  need  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  directly  into  the  bloodstream  in 
order  to  cause  infection,  one  thing  we  need 
to  avoid  is  small  cuts  or  tears  in  the  vagina 
or  rectum  coming  into  direct  contact  with  a 
partner’s  menstrual  blood  or  an  open  cut 
on  her  hand.  Small  tears  in  the  surface  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  vagina  or  rectum  can  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  insertion  of  any  object,  and  such 
tears  could  be  caused  by  fisting.  It  is,  by  the 
way,  much  easier  to  cause  a  tear  in  the  rec- 


have,  especially  considering  the  poor  dental 
treatment  most  prison  health  services  pro¬ 
vide.  If  you  have  a  gum  infection — or  if 
they’ve  just  pulled  out  your  tooth! — that 
sore  or  wound  could  provide  a  means  of 
dire  ct  contact  between  exposed  blood 
vessels  and  your  partner’s  menstrual  blood. 
Some  people  have  suggested  protecting  the 
mouth  by  using  a  barrier,  namely, 
something  called  a  “dental  dam,”  which  is 
a  thin  piece  of  latex  that  comes  in  different 
sizes  and  can  be  purchased  at  dental  supply 
houses.  But  this  type  of  material  is  probably 
not  easily  available,  there  hasn’t  been  any 
research  done  regarding  its  effectiveness, 
and  people  who  have  tried  to  use  it  say  it’s 
awkward. 

“Safer  sex”  with  women  is  not  as  com¬ 
plicated  as  it  sounds:  the  crucial  point  to 
remember  is  that  blood-to-bloodstream 
contact  should  be  avoided.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  state  again  that  sexual  contact  with 
another  woman  is  relatively  safe!  In  fact, 
there  has  been  only  one  suspected  case  of 
transmission  by  means  of  lesbian  sex 
documented  so  far,  and  those  women  did 
report  vaginal  bleeding  during  sex.  Not  only 
that,  one  of  the  women  was  an  I.V.  drug 
user,  and  it’s  not  certain  that  the  second 
woman  didn’t  share  her  needle. 

How  can  AIDS  be  transmitted  from  one 
woman  to  another? 

The  highest-risk  activity  between  women 
for  contracting  AIDS  is  sharing  needles. 
The  majority  of  women  who  have  been 
diagnosed  with  AIDS  are  I.V.  drug  users 
(or  the  sexual  partners  of  I.V.  drug  users), 
and  I.V.  drug  users  are  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  people — male  or  female — with 
AIDS. 

In  some  states,  including  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  California,  Texas,  and 
Massachusetts,  the  percentage  of  women  in 
the  prisons  who  have  a  history  of  I.V.  drug 
use  is  very  high,  even  90%  or  higher.  And 
the  fact  that  drug  use  continues  within  these 
prisons — contrary  to  the  denials  of  prison 
authorities— makes  it  very  likely  that  AIDS 
could  take  on  epidemic  proportions  in 
women’s  prisons.  Sharing  a  needle  is  the 
risk  that  no  one  can  afford  to  take. 

The  AIDS  virus  is  carried  in  infected 
blood  (even  the  tiniest  amount)  that  is  left 
in  the  needle  or  syringe,  and  the  virus  is  in¬ 


fect  on  the  immune  system.  In  other  words, 
if  you  are  or  have  been  a  drug  or  alcohol 
user,  you  will  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
AIDS  virus  if  you  are  exposed  to  it. 

The  two  other  factors  related  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  life  expectancy  between  drug 
users  and  gay  men  are  that  drug  users’ 
general  health  tends  to  be  much  poorer  and 
that  drug  users  have  less  access  to  medical 
care.  Medical  research  is  resulting  in 
discoveries  that  are  prolonging  life  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  AIDS,  and  we  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances  with  aspects  of  our  lives  and  our 
health  that  could  mean  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  making  it  or  not  making  it  until  the 
next  medical  discovery. 

[It  might  be  easy  to  forget  that  ear  and  nose 
piercing  and  tatooing  also  require  the  use  of 
needles.  The  same  rule  applies:  never  share 
a  needle.] 

We  know  all  too  well  that  drug  use  can 
result  in  poor  health,  severe  economic 
strain,  and  family  disruption.  Now  we 
know  it  can  also  result  in  AIDS,  because 
probably  no  one  who  is  addicted  can  be  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  having  the  knowledge 
of  how  AIDS  is  transmitted  would 
always — in  every  instance — be  enough  to 
give  us  the  strength  to  refuse  a  dirty  needle. 

What  kind  of  sexual  activity  does  transmit 
AIDS? 

Having  intercourse  with  a  man  without 
using  a  condom  is  a  high-risk  activity.  The 
men  who  are  most  likely  to  be  infected  are 
men  who  have  engaged  in  I.V.  drug  use, 
who  have  had  any  homosexual  contacts  in 
the  past  ten  years,  or  who  have  had  multiple 
sex  partners.  Women  who  have  sex  with 
men,  especially  with  men  who  are  I.V.  drug 
users,  are  potentially  at  risk,  and  the  risk  is 
increased  with  multiple  partners,  but  con¬ 
doms  can  be  very  effective — if  used  pro¬ 
perly — because  they  can  keep  semen  out  of 
the  bloodstream. 

The  insertion  of  an  object  into  the  vagina 
or  rectum  can  cause  small  tears  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lining.  The  insertion  of  a  hand 
can  be  risky  when  there  is  an  open  cut  on 
the  hand  because  there  could  be  direct 
blood-to-bloodstream  contact.  But  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  penis  is  always  highly  risky 
because  there  will  be  direct  contact  with 
semen  unless  it  is  contained  by  a  condom. 

Continued  on  page  11 


AIDS  support  inside 


The  panic  around  AIDS  hit  Bedford 
Hills  Correctional  Facility  for  women 
relatively  early — in  the  summer  of  1985. 
By  that  summer  several  women  did  have 
AIDS,  and,  at  the  same  time,  other 
women  who  were  seen  visiting  the  nurse 
more  frequently  than  usual  were 
rumored  to  have  AIDS  and  soon  were 
ostracized.  Many  women  were  very 
afraid. 

A  group  of  women  got  together  and 
wrote  to  the  prison  administration  ask¬ 
ing  for  three  things:  first,  that  educa¬ 
tional  programs  with  outside  speakers  be 
made  available  to  women  throughout 
the  prison;  second,  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  formulate  a  clear  policy  about  how 
women  with  AIDS  would  be  treated; 
and  third,  that  women  be  allowed  to 
form  a  support  committee  to  visit  and 


provide  other  forms  of  support  to 
women  who  were  sick  with  AIDS  in  the 
prison. 

The  administration  responded  with  a 
policy,  an  educational  program,  and, 
most  importantly,  an  openness  to  our 
proposal  for  a  support  committee. 

Sadly,  most  of  the  nurses  at  Bedford 
Hills  don’t  want  to  deal  with  women 
who  have  AIDS,  so  the  direct  care  has 
largely  been  provided  by  other  prisoners 
—either  prisoner-nurses’  aides  or 
members  of  the  support  committee.  It’s 
good  that  the  administration  has  allow¬ 
ed  the  support  group  to  work  in  this 
way,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it’s  too  bad 
that  they  have  tolerated  the  professional 
staff’s  reluctance  to  give  the  nursing  care 
that  is  needed. 
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Condoms  can  keep  semen  out  of  the  blood, 
but  they  must  be  constructed  from  a 
reliable  material,  and  “latex”  condoms  are 
less  likely  to  tear  than  those  made  from 
“natural”  materials.  They  also  must  be 
used  from  start  to  finish,  whether  the  penis 
enters  the  vagina  or  the  rectum,  and  they 
cannot  be  used  twice. 

Blow  jobs  are  risky  because  of  the 
possibility  of  sores  or  tiny  cuts  in  your 
mouth  or  on  your  gums,  and  it’s  not  always 
easy  to  be  aware  of  them.  Although  it’s  still 
risky,  withdrawing  before  ejaculation,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  prevent  semen  or  pre-cum  from 
entering  the  mouth,  is  safer. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  media 
has  been  giving  a  lot  of  attention  to  stories 
about  prostitutes  with  AIDS  who  are 
transmitting  the  virus.  While  some  of  the 
reporting  makes  clear  that  prostitutes  know 
about  safer  sex  practices  and  express  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  towards  others — and 
the  wives  of  “others” — the  stories  pretty 
much  ignore  the  fact  that  the  virus  seems  to 
be  more  easily  transmitted  from  a  man  to  a 
woman  than  from  a  woman  to  a  man.  It  is 
more  likely  that  prostitutes  are  potential 
victims  rather  than  transmitters  of  AIDS. 
In  other  words,  using  condoms  isn’t  just  a 
way  of  protecting  a  livelihood,  it’s  a  way  of 
protecting  our  own  lives. 

Should  I  be  tested? 

Unless  you  are  pregnant  or  considering 
pregnancy,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  tested 
for  AIDS.  And  there  are  very  good  reasons 
not  to  be  tested,  especially  if  you  are  in 
prison  or  involved  with  the  courts. 

One  reason  not  to  be  tested  is  that  the 
result,  especially  a  result  obtained  by  the 
procedure  usually  administered  to  prisoners 
who  do  not  have  symptoms  of  AIDS,  could 
well  be  inaccurate  because  the  procedure  is 
unreliable. 

Another  reason  not  to  be  tested  is  that 
the  test  result  of  a  woman  in  the  custody  of 
a  department  of  correction  will  not  be  kept 
confidential.  In  Massachusetts,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  even  though  prisoners  are  theoretically 
guaranteed  confidentiality,  a  department  of 
correction  spokeswoman  has  admitted  that 
HIV  test  results  are  reported  to  prison  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Furthermore,  any  guard  or 
other  prison  staff  could  easily  gain  access  to 
these  records. 

In  some  institutions  we  have  already  seen 
the  ostracism  and  even  violent  intimidation 
of  persons  rumored  to  have  AIDS.  A  severe 
clamp-down  on  relationships — including 
more  disciplinary  actions  for  kissing,  hug¬ 
ging,  and  sitting  on  others’  beds — has 
already  taken  place  in  a  number  of 
women’s  prisons  and  will  probably  take 
place  in  others.  This  is  a  sign  that  prison  of¬ 
ficials  believe — or  at  least  want  to  con¬ 
vey — that  lesbian  relationships  spread 
AIDS.  So  it  is  even  likely  that  ad¬ 
ministrators  will  see  it  as  their  duty  to 
“warn”  the  partners  of  women  who  have 
tested  positive.  In  short,  a  positive  test 
result  is  a  set-up  for  becoming  isolated  from 
other  women  and  for  being  closely  watched 
and  harassed  by  guards. 

In  some  states,  parole  officials  are  con¬ 
sidering  early  release  for  prisoners  with 
AIDS.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  such  a 
policy  is  intended  to  be  implemented  for 
men  but  not  for  women,  unless  a  woman  is 
very  ill  with  the  disease.  If  anything,  parole 
boards  (even  with  the  indirect  help  of 
prison  officials)  might  be  very  hesitant  to 
grant  parole  to  a  woman  who  has  tested 
positive  for  AIDS,  thinking  that  a  woman 
who  might  be  a  prostitute  (and  who 
therefore  poses  a  threat  to  “respectable, 
heterosexual”  men)  should  be  kept  off  the 
street  for  as  long  as  possible. 

It  does  involve  some  speculation  to  say, 
at  this  time,  that  for  a  woman,  a  positive 
test  could  mean  delayed  parole  instead  of 
early  parole.  But  some  of  the  speculation 
about  parole  boards  is  based  on  what  has 
already  been  happening  in  some  court¬ 
rooms.  Traditionally,  a  judge  might  be 
more  likely  to  let  a  woman  off  if  she  has  a 
health  problem.  It’s  not  true  for  a  woman 
who  claims  to  have  AIDS.  Some  judges  are 
saying  that  they  “...can’t  condone  releasing 
a  prostitute  to  the  street  because  she’s  a 
public  health  risk,”  and  are  then  locking 
her  up  for  as  long  as  possible.  A  claim  to 
have  AIDS,  or  an  HIV  positive  test,  will  not 
help  any  woman  to  get  off. 

A  test  result  that  says  you’re  fine,  that 
shows  no  HIV  antibody  presence,  can  be 
dangerous  in  its  own  way,  too.  It  can  create 
a  false  sense  of  security — false  because  it 
says  nothing  about  the  next  needle  or  the 
next  trick.  Getting  tested  for  AIDS,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  regularly,  doesn’t  do  a  thing  to 
keep  anybody  healthy. 

But  no  matter  whether  an  HIV  result  is 
positive  or  negative,  exactly  the  same 
precautions  have  to  be  taken — not  sharing 
needles  if  you  use  drugs  and  always  using 
condoms  if  you  have  sex  with  men.  A  result 


that  shows  the  presence  of  the  HIV  an¬ 
tibody  means  you  ’re  responsible  to  protect 
others,  but  a  result  that  shows  no  presence 
means  you’re  still  responsible  to  protect 
yourself,  and  in  exactly  the  same  ways. 

If  you  decide  to  be  tested,  it  would  be 
highly  preferable  to  wait,  if  it  is  at  all  possi¬ 
ble,  until  you  are  out  of  prison  and  free  to 
go  to  an  “Alternate  Test  Site.”  While  con¬ 
fidentiality  cannot  be  absolutely  guaranteed 
anywhere,  your  best  bet  is  with  one  of  the 
Alternate  Test  Sites,  where  individuals  are 
identified  by  code  numbers  rather  than 
names.  These  sites  offer  counseling  at  the 
first  appointment  about  making  the  deci¬ 


sion  to  be  tested.  If  you  decide  to  go  ahead, 
they  will  draw  blood  and  then  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  for  you  to  return  in  about  a 
month  for  the  test  result.  To  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  to  locate  one  of  these  test 
sites  in  your  area,  if  you  don’t  have  access 
to  a  local  AIDS  Hotline,  call  or  write  your 
state’s  Department  of  Public  Health. 

What  if  I’m  pregnant? 

There  is  only  one  exception  to  the  advice 
against  being  tested  for  AIDS,  and  that  is 
for  women  who  are  pregnant  or  considering 
pregnancy.  If  a  woman  is  pregnant  and  has 
engaged  in  any  high-risk  activity  within  the 
last  ten  years,  she  should  be  tested  because 
a  woman  who  is  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus  could  pass  it  on  to  her  child. 

The  most  important  reason  why  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  needs  to  know  her  HIV  status 
is  that  if  she  tests  positive,  she  will  need  to 
find  a  doctor  who  is  specially  trained  in 
high-risk  pregnancies  to  carefully  monitor 
her  pregnancy  and  to  provide  the  special 
ongoing  care  both  she  and  her  baby  will  re¬ 
quire. 

But  even  if  a  woman  is  pregnant,  if  she  is 
close  to  her  release  date,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait  until  she  is  free  to  be  tested  on 


the  outside,  preferably  at  an  Alternate  Test 
Site.  An  important  part  of  the  testing  is  the 
counseling  that  should  go  along  with  it,  and 
one  of  the  crucial  decisions  a  pregnant 
woman  who  tests  positive  will  have  to  make 
is  whether  or  not  to  have  an  abortion.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  terminate 
a  pregnancy  is  already  hard  enough.  But  if  a 
woman  is  in  prison,  depending  on  what 
state  and  what  prison  system  she’s  in,  she 
could  face  being  denied  an  abortion,  or, 
maybe  more  likely,  she  might  run  the  risk  of 
being  pressured  into  having  an  abortion, 
even  against  her  will. 

A  pregnant  woman  who  tests  HIV 
positive  might  find  she  needs  to  make  the 
decision  on  her  own — and  while  she  is  in 
prison — about  whether  or  not  to  terminate 
her  pregnancy.  Although  there  is  a  lot  that 
is  not  yet  known  about  the  transmission  of 
AIDS  from  mothers  to  babies,  what  we  do 
know  is  that  some  studies  indicate  that  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  babies  born  to 
HIV-positive  mothers  are  born  with 
AIDS,  one-third  are  born  testing  positive 
for  the  HIV  antibody  but  without  any 
symptoms,  and  one-third  are  born  healthy 
and  with  negative  test  results.  More  recent 
studies  are  showing  that  up  to  one-half  of 
the  babies  of  HIV-positive  mothers  are  be¬ 
ing  born  healthy  and  with  negative  test 
results. 

A  closing  note 

We  keep  hearing  about  health  care  pro¬ 
viders  who  refuse  to  work  with  people  who 
have  AIDS  or  prison  guards  who  demand 
prisoners  be  tested  and  identified  so  those 
guards  can  “protect”  themselves.  The 
public  has  been  informed  that  casual  con¬ 
tact  (which  includes  the  kind  of  contact 
these  jobs  involve)  does  not  place  them  at 
risk  for  AIDS,  and  yet,  the  fears  persist. 
These  fearful — and  even  hateful — reactions 
are  symptoms  of  the  disease  called 
“homophobia,”  or  the  fear  of  homosex¬ 
uality.  If  a  woman  is  a  lesbian,  although  she 
might  not  be  infected  by  AIDS,  she  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  affected  by  homophobia, 
especially  if  she  is  in  prison. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  has  had  its  most 
devastating  impact  on  two  of  this  country’s 
most  stigmatized  groups — gay  men  and  I.V. 
drug  users.  It  has  also  had  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  impact  on  women  of  color.  Over 
70%  of  the  women  with  AIDS  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  Black  or  Latina.  Racism  and 
homophobia  are  obviously  two  of  the 
reasons  why  the  federal  government  has  not 
responded  to  this  epidemic  with  sufficient 
funding  for  preventive  education,  research, 
and  treatment.  Considering  the  history  of 
medical  experimentation  oa  women  of 
color,  it  is  critical  that  women  in  prison, 
their  advocates,  and  the  community  as  a 
whole  make  certain  that  neither  HIV  testing 
nor  abortions  take  place  in  the  prisons 
before  a  woman  has  received  adequate  in¬ 
formation  and  counseling  and  has  given  her 
informed  consent. 

Education  and  information  are  the  only 
real  tools  available  to  us  to  protect 
ourselves  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 


AIDS,  and  prisons  could  be  useful  places 
for  preventive  education  programs  to  take 
place.  Administrators  should  be  reminded 
that,  since  women  tend  to  be  serving  short 
sentences,  frequent  trainings  could  reach 
large  numbers  of  women  at  a  time  when 
they  are  drug-free. 

But  even  when  administrators  of 
women’s  prisons  have  agreed  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  they  have  tended  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  that  is  not  really  useful,  or 
that  even  intensifies  the  homophobia.  They 
have  provided  materials  that  explain  that 
AIDS  is  spread  through  sexual  contact  and 
I.V.  drug  use,  but  because  these  are  contra¬ 
band  activities,  they  avoid  being  more 
specific.  They  won’t  say  kissing  is  safe, 
because  kissing  is  against  the  rules.  They 
won’t  distribute  condoms  in  prisons  where 
there  are  women  and  men,  because  it  would 
look  as  if  they  were  condoning  sexual  con¬ 
tact.  They  won’t  caution  against  sharing 
needles,  because  they  claim  there  are  no 
needles  in  the  prisons. 

The  tragedy  of  AIDS  is  being  used  to 
keep  us  alone  and  apart.  Information  can 
help  us  to  stay  healthy,  but  it  can  also  help 
us  to  overcome  fears  and  find  in  one 
another  a  source  of  strength.  These  are 
times  when  we  need  to  come  together — to 
fight  for  better  health  care,  access  to  educa¬ 
tion,  and  community  supports  for  women 
getting  out.  And  these  are  times  when  we 
need  to  find  strength — to  take  care  of 
ourselves  and  our  health,  while  we’re  inside 
and  after  we’re  out. 

Ann  Bristow  is  Program  Director  of  the 
Women ’s  Health  and  Learning  Center. 
Andrea  Devine  is  a  Program  Associate  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Program  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
Denise  McWilliams  is  Director  of  the  AIDS 
Law  Project  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Advocates 
and  Defenders. 


Right  to  health 
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she  won 't  allow  it,  and  if  you  don ’t  have  the 
money  to  hire  help,  forget  it.  I’m  still  sick. 

Thelma,  short  term  prisoner.  27  years 
old.  Construction  laborer  prior  to  in¬ 
carceration.  Mother. 

The  medical  attention  they  give  here  is 
very  inadequate.  I  suffered  from  abdominal 
pains  due  to  a  prior-diagnosed  cyst  on  my 
right  ovary.  They  took  me  to  an  outside 
hospital  and  took  blood.  The  blood 
coagulated,  so  the  test  couldn’t  be  done. 
They  did  not  take  me  back  for  a  retest. 
What  should  have  been  done  was  an  ultra¬ 
sound  and  another  specific  test  as  was  the 
standard  procedure  I’ve  had  from  outside 
doctors.  Instead,  they  put  me  on  Tylenol  3 
and  tetracycline  for  hree  days  and  forgot 
about  me.  I  don ’t  go  up  there  and  complain 
anymore  even  though  I  still  have  the  same 
problem  and  the  cyst  could  explode  and  kill 
me. 

Cymbeline,  long  term  prisoner.  35  years 
old,  real  estate  broker  prior  to  incarcera¬ 
tion.  Mother. 

Health  care  personnel  are  unresponsive, 
minimizing  complaints.  They  give  the 
women  in  the  prison  a  low  credibility  rating 
when  it  comes  to  health  issues.  Personally, 
after  weeks  of  going  through  the  red  tape  to 
see  a  real  doctor,  I  was  ordered  out  for 
emergency  tests  to  be  done  immediately  at 
the  hospital.  Four  weeks  later  the  testing 
still  hasn’t  been  done.  There’s  nobody  out 
there  in  the  community  to  push  for  me,  or 
even  to  inform  the  doctor.  My  own  health 
has  been  deteriorating  rapidly,  and  I  feel 
this  is  a  common  problem.  We’re  isolated 
and  without  communication,  and  nobody 
knows  what’s  happening  to  us.  Not  even 
the  most  primitive  society  would  allow  this 
if  they  knew  what  was  really  happening. 

At  present,  the  Washington  State  Correc¬ 
tions  facility  for  women  is  grossly 
understaffed.  Funding  for  the  prison’s 
operations  are  at  an  all  time  low.  There  is  a 
reluctance  in  the  legislature  to  allocate  the 
funds  to  create  a  safer  and  more  humane 
environment  capable  of  providing  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  practices  mandated  under  law. 

Aside  from  funding,  public  awareness 
and  participation  are  vital.  The  ability  of  ad¬ 
ministration  to  effectively  block  exposure 
of  the  actual  goings-on  within  a  prison  set¬ 
ting  has  created  an  atmosphere  in  which 
anything  goes.  The  result  is  prisoners  who 
live  in  terror. 

Without  awareness  and  communication 
between  the  public  and  inmates,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  reversing  this  trend. 
Perhaps  this  supplement  is  part  of  a  new 
social  consciousness  and  responsibility  for  a 
group  of  people  who  have  for  too  long  been 
ignored. 
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It’s  your  health 

By  Naomi  Papale 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  many  studies  linking  emotional  and  physical 
health  to  nutrition  and  exercise.  Because  we  are  incarcerated,  stress  factors  are 
great  while  our  choices  in  food  and  exercise  are  very  limited,  so  for  us  it  is  all 
the  more  important  to  get  some  information  about  what  affects  our  health  and 
our  feelings. 

Vitamin  B-12  has  been  found  to  be  useful  in  alleviating  stress  and  other 
emotional  complications,  while  its  deficiency  has  been  linked  to  mental  confu¬ 
sion.  Some  of  us  have  abused  drugs  prior  to  our  imprisonment,  and,  as  a  result 
of  not  eating  well  or  getting  the  proper  exercise,  our  bodies  are  depleted  not 
only  of  Vitamin  B-12  but  of  all  the  B  vitamins  and  other  nutrients  required  for 
B-12  to  work.  Vitamin  B-12  is  found  only  in  foods  of  animal  origin — meat  and 
all  dairy  products.  So  eating  meat,  milk,  cottage  cheese,  yogurt,  eggs  or  cheese 
will  assist  us  in  gaining  and  retaining  the  level  of  B-12  we  need. 

Another  nutritional  element  important  for  us  is  fiber.  Dietary  fiber  is  the  in¬ 
digestible  remnant  of  plant  cells  and  cell  walls,  which  you  can  see  in  the  skin 
of  apples,  the  pulp  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the  stringy  parts  of  celery.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  important  for  us  to  eat  as  many  fruits  and  vegetables  as  possible — they  all 
contain  fiber — because  our  diets  are  probably  heavy  in  highly  processed  and 
fatty  foods.  Fiber  aids  in  digestion  and  counteracts  some  of  the  negative 
aspects  of  a  typical  prison  diet. 

Exercise,  as  we  know,  can  produce  a  kind  of  temporary  exhilaration,  but  a 
recent  study  showed  that  physical  activity  actually  reduces  depression.  Groups 
of  women  in  their  early  20s  participated  in  a  10-week  exercise  program,  rang¬ 
ing  from  moderate  levels  of  activity  to  very  rigorous  levels.  At  the  end  of  the 
study,  even  the  women  who  had  participated  in  the  more  moderate  exercise 
programs  had  experienced  a  reduction  in  depression,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  camaraderie  or  “team  spirit”  the  group  had  achieved,  the  opportunity  for 
some  distraction  or  “rest”  from  thinking  about  problems,  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  setting  and  attaining  goals.  The  women  who  had  participated 
in  the  vigorous  exercise  programs  were  significantly  less  depressed,  and  the 
study  concluded  that  was  due  to  the  release  of  tension  and  frustration. 

When  we  eat  and  exercise  properly,  we  feel  better  physically  and  emotional¬ 
ly,  and  the  burden  of  many  stressful  feelings  we  may  have  is  alleviated. 


Cay  Community  News  Lesbian  Prisoner  Supplement 


Editorial:  how 
different  are  we? 


TS:  It  gets  back  to  the  same 
thing . . .  people  learning  that  prisoners 
are  people  “just  like  me.”  How  do  we 
communicate  that.  1  was  thinking 
about  this  in  terms  of  prostitution. . .  .1 
didn’t  use  to  feel  comfortable  with  the 
idea  that  prostitutes  were  just  like  me 
you  know,  that  I  could  really  identify 
with  someone  who  chose  that  way  to 
survive,  so  I  just  wonder  if  there  are  still 
things  there  that  we  have  to  get  past. 
How  do  you  get  past  these  attitudes? 
MR:  How  did  that  happen  with  you? 
Can  you  identify  an  experience,  or  a 
period  in  your  life,  that  made  you  feel 
more  comfortable,  or  identify  more  with 
prisoners  as  people  like  you? 

TS:  Well,  part  of  it  had  to  do  with  me 
meeting  women  at  a  different  level,  not 
on  the  level  of  “Why  are  you  in  prison 
and  I’m  not  in  prison?”  but  “Who  are 
you,  what  was  your  mother  like,  what  is 
your  relationship  with  your  mother  like 
now  that  you’re  in  prison?”  I  always 
give  as  an  example  the  story  of  the 
woman  I  was  visiting  in  prison  who  is 
real  different  from  me:  middle-aged,  I 
was  twenty-eight;  she  has  kids,  I  don’t 
have  any;  she’s  Black,  I’m  white.  She 
was  in  prison  for  robbery.  Not  only  that, 
but  she  was  no  longer  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  her  kids,  she  didn’t  want  them 
anymore. 

So  there  were  a  lot  of  reasons  why  you 
might  not  think  I’d  be  able  to  relate  to 
this  woman,  but  then  she  talked'  about 
how  she’d  made  friends  in  prison,  her 
relationship  with  her  family.  I  finally 
decided  it  was  important  for  me  to  come 
out  to  her.  Oh,  and  we  were  different 
religions  —  she’s  a  Christian  and  I’m 
not.  Anyway,  when  I  told  her,  she  said 
she  knew  it  all  along,  figured  it  out  right 
away.  And  she  turned  out  to  be  gay  also! 
I  was  shocked.  I  didn’t  recognize  that  in 
her  because  all  these  other  barriers  made 
it  too  hard,  so  maybe  that’s  a  place 
where  I  was  able  to  say,  “Well,  we  have 
something  in  common,  and  maybe 
you’ve  been  able  to  find  other  ways  to 
survive  that  I  haven’t  been  able  to,”  and 
I  don’t  know  how  well  I’m  surviving, 
you  know? 

MR:  Well,  one  of  the  kinds  of  connec¬ 
tions  that  I  feel,  and  that  I’m  surprised 
more  people  don’t  feel  more  often  is,  I 
feel  close  to  craziness  a  lot  of  times.  Not 
always,  but  a  lot  of  times.  Just  like  no 
sense  of  proportion,  things  that  seem  to 
me  to  be  clearly  in  one  part  of  my  mind 
all  of  a  sudden  become  very  large.  And  I 
feel  like  in  the  current  society  economics 
gets  to  be  taken  to  be  sort  of  the  bottom 
line,  the  measure  of  survival,  of  stabili¬ 
ty,  security  and  all  that,  not  the  human 
fabric,  the  social  fabric. . .  .You’d  better 
have  a  house,  a  savings  account,  or  pen¬ 
sion,  or  whatever,  or  you’re  going  to  be 
in  trouble  —  especially  for  women.  Even 
though  I  have  a  kind  of  stability  that  so 
far  has  kept  me  out  of  prison,  I  am 
unstable  in  other  ways.  That’s  one  of  the 
kinds  of  bonds  I  feel  with  these 
prisoners,  that  we’re  marginal  people, 
we’re  at  the  edge  of  something,  we’re 
unstable,  about  to  fall  off  —  it  might  be 
economically,  it  might  be  emo¬ 
tionally.  . . . 

TS:  When  I  said  “I’m  not  sure  how  well 
I’m  surviving,”  I  meant  my  emotional, 
my  mental  ability,  to  survive.  And  that’s 
another  connection.  Most  women  in 
prison  have  been  sexually  abused  at 
some  point,  also  most  men  in  prison, 
and  so  I  talked  to  this  one  woman  about 
her  experience  of  sexual  abuse,  and  she 
said  that  her  brother  had  abused  her 
when  she  was  about  ten,  and  she  had 
grabbed  a  knife  and  threatened  him  and 
that  he’d  run  away.  I  don’t  know  how 
often  she  did  this,  but  it  was  one  way  of 
protecting  herself,  and  I  just,  I  almost 
started  crying  when  I  heard  it,  because  I 
wish  I  had  been  able  to  do  that.  I  wish  I 
had  grabbed  a  knife  and  told  my  brother 
to  back  off,  and  maybe  he  would  have 
run  away.  So  when  I  said  before  that 
people  have  different  means  available  to 
them. .  .that  ability  to  protect  yourself, 
and  to  use  force  when  you  need  to,  that 
was  something  I  didn’t  have  available  to 
me,  for  whatever  reasons.  So  that  was  a 
place  where  my  sense  of  “Well,  I  can’t 
relate  to  people  who  are  violent 
criminals,”  really  broke  down!  I  wish  I 
had  been  able  to  use  force  to  protect 
myself. . . . 


MR:  Well,  that’s  interesting,  in  the  con¬ 
text  that  we’re  in  right  now,  that  women 
are  raised  not  to  think  of  themselves  as 
strong,  and  the  connection  between 
strength  and  force  and  violence  is  very 
subtle.  It’s  a  term  that  comes  out  a  lot, 
“strong  woman.”  It’s  a  term  that  people 
feel  was  not  part  of  their  upbringing,  so 
that  could  be  part  of  the  consciousness 
raising  around  women  understanding 
themselves,  and  violence.  At  the  same 
time,  consciousness  needs  to  be  gained 
from  or  thought  around  being  strong  and 
forceful,  and  distinguishing  that  from 
being  violent,  or  understanding  what 
violence  can  mean  in  relation  to  strength 
and  forcefulness.  That  really  needs  to  be 
thought  about  more. 

DL:  What’s  violence  and  what’s  taking 
care  of  yourself? 

MR:  Yeah,  right,  and  that’s  an  issue  for 
women,  self-defense.  That’s  another 
thing  we  didn’t  really  talk  about  a  lot. 
AD:  I’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  reading 
about  this  for  the  [Boston]  bail  fund  for 
women  who  have  killed  their  batterers. 
The  interesting  conclusion  that  people 
who  have  done  studies  seem  to  be 
reaching  is  that  the  men  who  got  killed 
were  that  much  worse  than  those  who 
didn’t.  You  know,  the  nature  of  the 
violence  was  more  intense  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  instead  of  alcoholics  they  were  drug 
addicts.  The  differences  seem  to  play  out 
with  the  men  as  opposed  to  with  the 
women.  So  I  was  just  thinking  about 
what  you  were  talking  about  with  the 
sexual  abuse.  It’s  probably  partly  true, 
but  maybe  if  you  had  her  brother,  you 
would  have  chased  him  with  a  knife!  We 
don’t  know  that,  of  course,  but  maybe 
you’re  not  even  that  much  different 
from  her. . . . 

MR:  And  the  point  of  this,  in  a  sense,  is 
that  it’s  part  of  the  project  of  making 
people  outside  feel  some  sense  of  com¬ 
monality  with  people  inside.  One  of  the 
ways  of  looking  at  people  inside,  a  lot  of 
them,  is  that  they  defended  themselves 
in  some  way,  economically,  or  whatever. 
There’s  a  relationship  to  forcefulness, 
which  we  can  call  strength  if  we  want  to 
be  euphemistic,  or  violence  if  we  want  to 
be  detracting.  These  people  defended 
themselves  and  people  on  the  outside 
should  be  able  to  relate  to  that  as  a  very 
complicated  dimension  of  life  which  gets 
solved  in  a  lot  of  different  ways.  .  . 
Sometimes  in  this  way,  sometimes  in 
that  way.  It’s  just  there’s  a 
certain  police  force  in  this  country  that 
focuses  on  the  streets  and  on  certain 
kinds  of  things.  Some  people  get  put  in 
prison  and  some  don’t,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  people  did  to  get 
where  they  are  is  sometimes  part  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  same  problem,  of  defending 
themselves,  of  surviving. 

AD:  About  defending  yourself,  at  least 
with  women,  a  lot  of  times,  it’s  crimes 
that  indicate  dependency,  like  manipula¬ 
tion  by  a  pimp.  It  really  is  being  ex¬ 
ploited  as  opposed  to ... . 

TS:  One  thing  that’s  sort  of  scary  is  that 
a  lot  of  the  women  I  interviewed  in  prison 
said,  “Hey,  I  know  that  most  of  us 
deserve  to  be  here.  Most  women  in  here 
did  commit  their  crimes.  We  don’t  want 
it  to  be  wonderful.  We  know  we’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  punished.”  And  then  they’d 
go  on  to  talk  about  how  awful  it  was, 
but  they  seemed  to  need  to  qualify  it  by 
putting  out  that  line  that  they’ve  been 
taught  that  they’re  supposed  to  put  out. 
DL:  You  see  yourself  as  having  done 
something  wrong,  not  that  you  were 
responding  to  a  really  fucked  up  situa¬ 
tion,  but  that  you  did  something  wrong 
and  you  were  being  punished  for  that. 
TS:  Right.  But  how  are  people  ever  go¬ 
ing  to  get  out  from  prison  unless  you  do 
learn  that  line? 

DL:  Well,  you  just,  you  don’t  have  to 
believe  it!  When  I  went  to  the  parole 
board  I  told  them  what  they  wanted  to 
hear.  I  knew  I  wasn’t  supposed  to  say, 
“Well,  no,  I  don’t  think  what  I  did  was 
wrong.” 

TS:  So  you  really  have  to  learn  how  to 
say  what  they  want  to  hear  but  believe 
something  different.  That’s  hard,  I 
think. 

DL:  It’s  real  hard,  because  you  get  told, 
I  mean  every  day,  when  you  get  up  and 
see  those  bars  you’re  being  told,  “I  was 
a  bad  girl.”  Its  really  hard  to  escape 
from  that. 


No  curlers 
on  the 
count  line 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  in  Catholic  school,  the  military  or 
prison,  knows  firsthand  the  experience  of 
being  subjected  to  often  inane  and  outright 
stupid  rules  and  regulations.  These  policies 
are  apt  to  change  overnight  at  the  whim  of 
the  administration.  All  of  these  institutions 
would  be  quick  to  defend  their  policies  as 
essential  to  maintaining  discipline,  but  we 
who  have  been  affected  by  them  are  not 
fooled.  It’s  fucking  with  your  head  pure 
and  simple. 

Listed  below  for  the  reader’s  horror  and 
outrage  are  some  choice  items  sent  to  GCN 
in  letters  and  from  the  Disciplinary  Rules 
and  Regulations  from  the  Louisiana  Cor¬ 
rectional  Institution  for  Women. 

From  letters: 

*No  talking  out  of  windows. 

*You  can  only  attend  school  if  your  are 
doing  big  l long /  time. 

*No  dessert  in  the  hole  / isolation /. 

*1  visit  per  month. 

*/  phone  call  per  month. 

*lf  you  drop  your  tray  in  the  dining  hall, 
you  don  7  get  another. 

*No  curlers  on  the  count  line. 

In  the  hole  (solitary  confinement): 

*Personal  mail  that  is  kept  in  the  cell  may 
not  exceed  10  pages. 

*Female  inmates  must  wear  pajamas  issued 
to  them  while  sleeping.  Male  inmates 
must  wear  their  underwear  while  sleeping 
*Shaving  will  be  done  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and 
Fri.,  not  during  exercise  periods,  and 
razor  possession  of  no  longer  than  'A  hr. 
*No  radio  privileges. 

*Showering  at  least  3  times  per  week  unless 
precluded  by  security. 

* Follow  all  rules  of  this  institution  and 
instructions  given  to  you  by  an  employee 
of  this  facility. 

Church  &  prison 


*  Failure  to  follow  posted  orders  will  result 
in  disciplinary  action. 

From  St.  Gabriel: 

BODY  CONTACT:  Body  contact  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  This  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
indecent  exposure,  kissing,  sitting  on  one 
another,  laying  on  one  another,  hugging, 
and  holding  hands.  Persons  violating  this 
policy  will  be  written  up  under  Rule  No.  20, 
Sex  Offense,  or  No. 21,  Aggravated  Sex  Of¬ 
fense,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

1NDENT1F1CA  TION:  Residents  shall  wear 
only  the  approved  identification  card  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  institution.  Identification 
cards  shall  be  worn  on  the  upper  left  side 
immediately  below  the  shoulder  on  outer 
wearing  apparel  only.  Residents  shall  not 
tamper  in  any  manner  with  the  identifica¬ 
tion  card.  Residents  shall  not  forge  their 
own  or  any  other  resident  identification 
card.  Violators  charged  with  forgery  shall 
be  written  up  under  Rule  No.22,  Theft. 

RESIDENT  CONDUCT  IN  LIVING 
AREAS:  Talking,  shouting,  singing  be¬ 
tween  rooms/cells  or  across  the  halls  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Violators  shall  be  written  up  under 
Rule  No.  6,  Disorderly  Conduct. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  dreamed  up  by  the  administration  to 
make  life  more  difficult  for  prisoners.  If 
you  had  the  urge  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  some  of  them,  remember,  that’s  a 
privilege  reserved  for  those  in  the  free 
world.  As  silly  and  ridiculous  as  some  of 
these  policies  seem,  women  and  men  in 
prison  have  a  hard  time  finding  them  fun¬ 
ny.  For  them  it’s  no  laughing  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  are  often  in¬ 
genious  about  getting  around  the  rules.  For 
example,  because  they  were  restricted  from 
yelling  across  the  wings  to  each  other, 
women  at  St.  Gabriel  taught  themselves 
sign  language  and  would  sit,  often  for 
hours,  talking  to  their  lovers  across  the 
huge  windows  which  separated  them.  In 
spite  of  the  pettiness  of  the  rules,  it’s  images 
like  this  that  let  me  believe  that  even  small 
acts  of  resistance  make  cracks  in  the  walls. 

— De  Larson 

•  •• 


like  a  horse  &  carriage 


When  I  rolled  into  the  Louisiana  Correc¬ 
tional  Institution  for  Women  at  St.  Gabriel, 
I  soon  learned  that  besides  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  who  were  eager  to 
rehabilitate  me,  there  were  another  whole 
group  of  people  eager  to  save  my  soul  — 
ministers,  deacons  and  church  ladies,  all  of 
them  clamoring  to  introduce  me  to  Jesus. 

Though  I  left  an  even  bigger  sinner  than 
when  I  arrived  (I  acknowledged  my  les¬ 
bianism),  I  admit  that  there  were  times 
when  I  did  attend  church  services  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so  I  discovered  a  totally  different,  and 
surely  inadvertent  role  that  the  church  and 
religion  play  in  the  lives  of  prisoners. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  church  peo¬ 
ple,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  among  very  few 
outsiders  allowed  inside  the  prison  gates. 
They  have  a  freer  rein  than  other  visitors 
are  allowed.  For  many  prisoners,  they  are 
the  only  contact  with  the  free  world. 

At  St.  Gabriel,  church  services  were  the 
only  activity  that  women  on  restriction 
could  participate  in.  I  remember  my  lover 
and  I  going  to  services  because  she  was 
restricted  to  her  room  in  another  building 
and  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  see  each 
other.  We  would  sit  there  and  use  the  bibles 
as  a  desk,  writing  and  passing  notes  to  each 
other. 

Church  was  also  a  convenient  excuse  to 
get  out  of  your  work.  I  used  to  go  to  mass 
'very  Sunday  morning.  It  was  a  brief  respite 


from  the  hot-as-hell  bakery  where  I  worked 
and  it  got  me  out  of  clean-up  each  week. 

Of  course  there  were  women  who  had 
much  more  clever  and  creative  uses  for  the 
church  than  I  did.  Until  they  were  caught 
by  the  matron,  two  women  found  the  altar 
a  private  spot  to  make  love.  She  told  them, 
“Oh  no,  y’all  can’t  be  doin’  that  in  here!” 

At  Christmas  the  presence  of  the  church 
folks  was  especially  appreciated.  Religion 
did  provide  some  contact  with  the  outside 
world  to  many  women  who  had  no  one,  no 
family  and  no  friends.  One  afternoon, 
about .  a  dozen  church  ladies  came  with 
“presents”  for  all  the  prisoners  who 
wanted  one.  In  each  box  was  a  towel,  soap, 
comb,  (of  course  a  pocket-sized  bible)  and 
other  little  items  which  make  life  inside  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  tolerable.  As  far  as  I  remember 
there  were  church  services  only  for  Chris¬ 
tians  and  some  small  acknowledgement  of 
the  many  Muslim  women  there. 

I  think  for  me  anyway,  and  perhaps  for 
other  women  too,  the  thing  that  was  most 
important  about  having  church  services  was 
that  it  was  an  escape.  I’m  not  into  orga¬ 
nized  religion  at  all,  but  it  was  a  way  to 
forget,  even  for  an  hour,  where  I  was,  and 
to  become  a  regular  person  again.  When 
you’re  locked  up,  it’s  very  important  to 
escape  for  a  while  and  become  just  like 
anyone  else. 

— De  Larson 


Some  lesbian  prisoners 
won’t  see  this 


Prison  censorship  of  lesbian  and  gay 
publications  is  common.  Officials  can 
keep  us  out  with  formal  policies  claiming 
our  papers  “threaten  security”  or  “en¬ 
courage  unlawful  behavior.”  They  can 
also  keep  us  out  through  mailroom  fuck- 
ups  —  by  just  throwing  away  what  they 
don’t  like. 

GCN  is  always  fighting  censors  in  one 
prison  or  another,  and  you  can  be  sure 
many  lesbian  prisoners  won’t  be  allowed 
to  read  this.  In  fact,  contacting  prisoners 
about  contributions  to  this  supplement 
was  made  difficult  because  many  of  our 
letters  were  turned  away  as  “in  violation 


of  rules.” 

Ironically,  this  censorship  can  make 
us  feel  the  importance  of  our  efforts  to 
reach  inside.  The  prison  officials  know 
how  powerful  our  communication  back 
and  forth  can  be.  They  see  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  we  would  make  if  we  got  our 
paper  in  all  the  time,  answered  letters 
from  prisoners,  went  to  visit,  etc.  The 
prison  administrators  put  lesbian/gay 
materials  in  the  same  category  as  contra¬ 
band  —  weapons  or  drugs.  We  have 
more  power  than  we  think. 

_  —  Stephanie  Poggi 
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Resources 


PRISONER  SUPPORT  OTHER  PRISONER  RESOURCES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Southern  Coalition  on  Prisons  and  Jails 
PO  Box  120044 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
615-383-9610 

The  Southern  Coalition  has  offices  in  8 
southern  states:  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui¬ 
siana,  and  Tennessee. 

The  Sentencing  Project 
1156  15th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20005 
202-463-8348 

The  Sentencing  Project  is  a  resource  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  alternatives  to  incarceration,  par¬ 
ticularly  defense-based  alternatives. 

CURE  (Citizens  United  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Errants) 

11  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  # 6 
Washington,  DC  20002 
202-543-8399 

CURE’S  work  focuses  on  legislative  analysis  on 
prison  issues  in  addition  to  working  with  the 
families  and  friends  of  prisoners. 

The  National  Prison  Project  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Third  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20036 
The  National  Prison  Project  handles  litigation 
on  prison  and  jail  conditions.  They  are  NOT  a 
resource  for  handling  individual  convictions  or 
problems  unless  related  to  conditions  of  con¬ 
finement.  Your  local  ACLU  affiliate  is  a  good 
place  to  begin  regarding  individual  problems. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
AFSC  has  6  regional  criminal  justice  offices. 
Each  is  a  good  resource  for  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  community,  state,  and  region  in 
which  that  office  is  located. 

AFSC  Regional  Offices 
AFSC  Criminal  Justice  Program 
405  14th  Street,  Suite  813 
Oakland,  CA  94612 
415-836-2144 

AFSC  Criminal  Justice  Program 
2161  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 
617-661-6130 

AFSC  Community  Relations  Office 
915  Salem  Avenue 
Dayton,  OH  45406 
513-278-4225 

AFSC  Michigan  Criminal  Justice  Program 

1414  Hill  Street 

Ann  Arbor,  MI  48104 

313-761-8283 

AFSC  New  Jersey  Justice  Program 
40  Walnut  Street,  Third  Floor 
Newark,  NJ  07102 

201- 643-3079 

AFSC  Community  Mediation  Center 
Flushing  Friends  Meeting  House 
137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Flushing,  NY  11354 
718-939-1300 

Nat.  Coalition  Against  Death  Penalty 
1419  “V”  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20009 

202- 797-7090 

The  National  Gay-Lesbian  Task  Force 
1517  U  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20009 
The  National  Lawyers  Guild 
853  Broadway,  #1705 
New  York,  NY  10003 


BOOKS 


Reading  Material 

Prison  Book  Program 
92  Green  St. 

Jamaica  Plain ,  MA  02130 
Left  Bank  Books 
92  Pike  St. 

Seattle,  WA  98101 

Both  of  these  programs  send  books  to  state 
and  federal  prisoners  throughout  the  country  at 
no  charge.  You  may  request  reading  material 
on  a  particular  subject.  Sometimes  they  are  2-3 
months  behind. 

Duplications 

Photoduplication  Service 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  DC  20540 
Copies  of  manuscripts,  prints,  photographs, 
maps,  etc.  are  available  on  request  from  teh 
Photoduplication  Service.  (Copyrighted 
materials  cannot  be  copied  without  special  per¬ 
mission.)  Fees  vary  according  to  the  request. 
Write  to  the  above  address  for  order  forms  and 
price  lists. 

College  Credit 
CLEP 
CN  6600 

Princeton,  NJ  08541-6600 
The  College  Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP)  offers  “equivalency”  examinations  in 
a  range  of  subjects.  If  you  feel  you  have  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  of  a  subject  without  the 
usual  formal  educational  channels,  you  may 
take  the  college  level  examination,  and  with 
satisfactory  test  results,  can  obtain  college 
credit.  CLEP  makes  these  examinations 
available  to  prisoners.  Write  to  the  above  ad¬ 
dress  for  a  catalogue  of  the  test  subjects  of¬ 
fered  and  for  information  about  making  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

The  Prison  Reading  Project 
c/o  Paz  Press 
Box  3146 

Fayetteville,  AR  72702 
This  project  makes  books  available  to  in¬ 
carcerated  women.  Write  with  request  for  in¬ 
formation.  (The  project’s  coordinator,  Juana 
Maria  Paz,  has  written  a  guide  for  prison 
writers  who  need  encouragement  to  write  call¬ 
ed  “Self-Interview  Questions  for  Prison 
Writers.”  This  guide  is  available  free  to 
prisoners.) 

Penpals  for  lesbian  /gay  prisoners 
Gay  Community  News 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

Lesbian  and  gay  prisoners  may  request  penpals, 
for  free,  in  GCN’s  weekly  listings. 

Parole  Information 
Contact  Center,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  81826 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 

This  national  information  and  referral  service 
for  prisoners  attempts  to  link  people  with 
resources  in  the  community  that  can  be  of  help 
upon  release,  such  as  drug  or  alcohol  pro¬ 
grams,  employment,  housing,  counseling  and 
other  services.  A  few  months  before  your 
parole  hearing  or  expected  release  date,  write 
to  the  above  address  for  a  request  form.  On 
this  form  you  will  identify  the  state  you  will  be 
paroled  to  and  the  referrals  you  require.  You 
will  be  required  to  pay  $5  when  you  send  back 
your  form. 

Decriminalization  of  Prostitution,  etc. 

National  Task  Force  on  Prostitution 
Box  26354 

San  Francisco,  CA  94126 
Decriminalization  of  prostitution,  organizing, 
education. 


New/News  Analysis 

Free  to  All  Prisoners  (except  as  noted) 

Gay  Community  News  (free  to  gay  &  lesbian 
prisoners) 

62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

The  Guardian  (Free  single  issue  only) 

33  W.  17  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

Off  Our  Backs  (Free  to  women  in  prison) 

2423  18  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20009 
The  People's  Daily  World 
235  W.  23  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
Radical  America 
One  Summer  St. 

Somerville,  MA  02143 
Sojourner  (Free  to  women  in  prison) 

143  Albany  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 
WREE-Review  of  Women( Free  to  women) 
Women  for  Racial  and  Economic  Equality 
130  E.  16  St. 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Women’s  Journals  of  Stories/Poems/Essays 
Free  to  Women  in  Prison 
Common  Lives 

(Common  Lives/Lesbian  Lives) 

P.O.  Box  1553 
Iowa  City,  IA  52244 
Connexions: 

An  International  Women’s  Quarterly 
4228  Telegraph  Ave. 

Oakland,  CA  94609 
Heresies 

280  Broadway,  Rm  412 
New  York,  NY  10007 
Hurricane  Alice 
207  Church  St.  S.E. 

Minneapolis,  MN  55455 
Les/Con 

(Lesbian  Contradiction) 

584  Castro  St.,  Suite  263 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
New  Directions  for  Women 
108  W.  Palisade  Ave. 

Englewood,  NJ  07631 
Sinister  Wisdom 
P.O.  Box  3252 
Berkeley,  CA  94703 

National  Criminal  Justice  Publications 
Free  to  All  Prisoners  (except  where  noted) 
Fortune  News 
39  W.  19  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
Jericho  (Back  issues  available) 

(Nat.  Moratorium  on  new  Prison 
78  Beacon  St. 

Boston,  MA  02108 
Outlook  on  Justice 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
2161  Mass.  Ave. 

Cambridge,  MA  02140 
Prison  Network  News 
National  Lawyers  Guild 
853  Broadway,  #1705 
New  York,  NY  10003 

The  National  Prison  Project  Journal  (Reduced 
sub  rate  to  all  prisoners:  $2/yr) 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
1616  P  St.  N.W.,  Suite  340 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Reality  Now: 

Anarchist  news  journal  covering  prison,  Native, 
animal  rights,  and  other  issues. 

Box  6213  Stn  A 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5W  1P7 

Kick  It  Over:  Anti-authoritarian  magazine  with 

a  feminist/ecological  perspective 


The  Criminal  Justice  System  &  Women. 

Price  &  Sololoff,  eds.  (Clark  Boardman,  1982) 
Judge,  Lawyer,  Victim,  Thief: 

Women,  Gender  Roles,  &  Criminal  Justice 
Rafter  &  Stanko,  eds. (Northeastern,  1982) 
Instead  of  Prisons  (Prison  abolition  book) 
3049  E.  Genesee  St. 

Syracuse,  NY  13224 
Kind  and  Usual  Punishment 
Jessica  Mitford 

The  Rich  Get  Richer  &  the  Poor  Get  Prison 
Ideology,  Class  and  Criminal  Justice 
Jeffrey  Reiman  (Wiley,  1979) 

The  Politics  of  Law:  A  Progressive  Critique 
David  Kairys,  ed.  (Pantheon,  1982) 

Screw,  (South  End  Press,  Boston) 


PASSION  Inc.  (Professional  Association  Seek¬ 
ing  Sexual  Identification  of  Nature,  Inc.) 

Box  30453 

New  Orleans,  LA  70190 
Decriminalization  of  all  adult  sexual  behavior, 
counseling,  job,  legal,  social. 

Violence  Against  Lesbians  &  Gay  Men 
NGL  TF  Anti-  Violence  Project 
1517  U  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20009 
The  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  is 
putting  together  a  file  of  incidents  of  violence 
against  lesbians  and  gay  men.  Please  let  them 
know  of  the  mistreatment  of  prisoners,  even 
though  they  are  not  a  legal  referral  agency  and 
will  not  be  able  to  help  you  defend  yourself. 


Box  5811  Stn  A 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5W  1P2 


Tisoners 
Seeking 


|  Looking  to  meet  TVs,  TSs  and  Femf 
tor  longterm  friendships  and  emc 
Jtional  support.  I  enjoy  punk  rock,  reg- 
|gae  and  get  kinky  at  times.  I  have 
Ifew  years  left  and  would  like  to  meet 
[some  real  friends.  John  W.  PUf 
I85A  1169,  Box  367,  Dannemora  N1 
Li 2929 


GCA'  Gay  &  Lesbian 
Prisoner  Project 
We  send  free  GCNs,  books 
|  (when  they  are  donated,  and  \ 
money  for  postage  is\ 
\  available),  and  run  free  pen- 
I pal  ads.  (There's  sometimes  a 
\long  waiting  list  because  Oj 
I  limited  space.)  If  you  can\ 
]  help  with  your  time  or  a  con 
\tribution  of  gay /lesbian  or\ 
other  paperbacks,  please  call\ 
I  Mike  at  GCN,  426-4469  or\ 
\drop  by,  62  Berkeley  St, 
Boston  MA  02116  (near  Back 
I  Bay  St  a. -Orange  line;  Arl¬ 
ington  Sta. -Green  line). 


II  just  found  out  about  your  paper  and! 
Iwas  thrilled.  I  am  out  of  touch  withj 
Ithe  gay  community  and  society  itself. 
If  your  paper  is  free  to  prisoners  youj 
Jare  truly  a  godsend  and  I  thank  you 
Ifrom  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  very| 
[lonely  and  sure  could  use  a  friend. 

] Leslie  BROWN,  160090  ME  (No.57),| 
PO  Box  8540,  Pembroke  Pines  FL| 
33024. 


I  am  a  22  year  old  female  seeking 
friends.  I'm  a  very  caring  person  and 
love  writing.  At  this  point  in  my  lifel 
I’m  very  lonely.  I  can’t  write  otherj 
prisoners.  Please  send  some  of  your 
free  books  when  you  have  them. 
Thanks.  Teresa  TANKERSLEY, 
A488714,  PO  Box  8540  (286),  Pem¬ 
broke  Pines  FL  33024 


1 1  am  a  transsexual  and  would  like  to 
keep  up  with  our  world  outside  these 
|  walls,  so  please  send  me  your  paper. 
I’ve  heard  so  much  about  it!  I’m  also 
[interested  in  a  penpal.  Thank  you! 
Michelle  TURNER,  2-A,  40  S.  Alabama 
|st.,  Indianapolis  IN  46204.  _ j  | 


My  name  is  ‘Natalie’  and  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  real  honest  gay 
males  or  females.  I  am  looking  for  a 
long  friendship,  one  that  will  last  for 
more  than  two  or  three  letters.  I'm  not 
looking  for  money,  just  a  friend.  My 
interests  are  writing,  reading  poetry 
and  any  gay  rights  news.  (GCN  &  I 
have  just  won  a  battle  to  keep  the 
paper  coming  in  to  this  joint!)  Please 
write.  Nathaniel  BARNES,  136238 
(1-S-T),  100  Warrior  Lane,  Bessemer 
AL  35023. 


LEGAL  INFORMATION 

"SELF-HELP”  RESOURCES 
Prisoners'  Self-Help  Litigation  Manual 
Contains  the  basic  information  concerning  the 
rights  of  prisoners,  the  remedies  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  court,  and  all  the  information 
needed  to  bring  lawsuits  concerning  prison  con¬ 
ditions  and  practices,  parole  matters,  detainers, 
and  post -conviction  proceedings.  ($14,  to 
prisoners) 

Oceana  Publications 
75  Main  St. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  NY  10522 
Jaiihouse  Lawyers  Manual 
The  National  Lawyers  Guild  will  publish  a  new 
and  up-to-date  Jaiihouse  Lawyers  Manual 
which  will  be  available  free  in  1988.  Get  your 
name  on  the  waiting  list!  They  are  also  beginn¬ 
ing  publication  of  a  newsletter  for  jaiihouse 
lawyers  and  outside  lawyers  to  get  “in  touch," 
FREE  to  jaiihouse  lawyers.  For  either  publica¬ 
tion  write  to: 

Prison  Network  News 

National  Lawyers  Guild 

853  Broadway,  #1705 

New  York,  NY  10003 

ACLU  Handbook:  The  Rights  of  Prisoners 

Guide  to  the  legal  rights  of  prisoners,  parolees, 

and  pretrial  detainees  in  question-and-answer 

form.  Contains  citations.  FREE  to  prisoners. 

(No  more  copies  left  until  May  of  1988.  Maybe 

some  letters  will  make  them  reprint  it  sooner?) 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

132  W.  43  St. 

New  York,  NY  10036 
ACLU  Handbook:  The  Rights  of  Women 
Constitutional  rights,  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion,  education,  crimes,  woman’s  right  to  con¬ 
trol  her  body,  etc. 

(Same  address  as  above;  not  free) 
inside /Out  Press  Manuals 
Inside/Out  Press  prints  and  distributes  to 
prisoners  legal  self-help  manuals  on  a  range  of 
subjects  relating  to  pre-trial,  post-conviction, 
and  jail  and  prison  conditions.  Write  for  their 
free  catalog  of  publications. 

Inside/Out  Press 
366  N.  Van  Ness 
Fresno,  CA  93701 
Prisoners '  Rights  Manuals 
The  Lewisburg  Prison  Project  has  written  and 
distributes  a  series  of  manuals  for  federal 
prisoners  which  deal  with  conditions  of  con¬ 
finement.  (The  manuals  can  be  useful  to  state 
prisoners  also.)  The  titles  available  are:  A 
Guide  to  Federal  Parole;  Prisoners’  Civil  Ac¬ 
tions  in  Federal  Court;  Paralegal  Manual  for 
Prisoner  Advocacy;  Due  Process  Standards  for 
Administrative  Detention.  These  manuals  are 
$6  each  for  prisoners. 

In  addition,  the  Project  publishes  a  Legal 
Bulletin  four  times  a  year.  All  back  issues  are 
available.  Each  bulletin  discusses  a  single  issue 
based  on  constitutional  law  or  federal  prison 
policy  as  it  relates  to  prison  conditions  and 
parole. 

Write  for  the  brochure  which  describes  the 
material  contained  in  each  bulletin  and  each 
manual. 

Lewisburg  Prison  Project 
P.O.  Box  128 
Lewisburg,  PA  17837 
GCN  Information  Packets 
Gay  Community  News  offers  information 
packets  on  the  following  topics:  ’Physical  Safe¬ 
ty:  ’Your  right  to  protection;  ’Protective 
Custody:  Getting  In/Getting  Out;  ’Defending 
Yourself  at  Disciplinary  Hearings;  ’Censorship; 
•AIDS:  Medical/Political  Issues; 
’Transvestite/Transsexual  Issues; 

•Mann  essay  on  how  prisons  divide  &  conquer; 
— all  FREE  to  prisoners. 

Gay  Community  News 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

Corrections  and  Prisoners '  Rights  in  a  Nutshell 
Provides  an  overview  of  the  sentencing  process, 
the  status  of  pre-trial  detainees  and  convicted 
offenders,  prisoners’  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  prisoners’  remedies.  Includes  a  chapter  on 
the  restoration  of  rights  for  released  offenders. 
$9.95. 

West  Publishing  Co. 

P.O.  Box  3526 
St.  Paul,  MN  55165 
Criminal  Procedure  in  a  Nutshell 
Concentrates  on  constitutional  criminal  pro¬ 
cedures  and  their  limitations.  The  Fourth, 

Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  are  heavily 
covered.  Includes  a  table  of  cases.  $10.95. 

West  Publishing  Company 

P.O.  Box  3526 

St.  Paul,  MN  55165 

Offender  Rights  Litigation:  Historical  and 
Future  Developments 

Traces  history  of  prisoners’  rights  movements 
and  surveys  the  state  of  the  law  on  various 
prison  issues.  Includes  many  citations.  $3. 
National  Prison  Project 
1616  P  St.  N.W.,  Suite  340 
Washington,  DC  20036 

For  Prison  Libraries 

Prisoners'  Assistance  Directory 
Identifies  and  describes  organizations  and  agen¬ 
cies  providing  assistance  to  prisoners.  Lists  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  organizations  and  types  of 
assistance.  Updated  periodically.  $20. 

National  Prison  Project 

1616  P  St.  N.W.,  Suite  340 

Washington,  DC  20036 

Prisoners  and  the  Law 

Major  law  review  articles  and  materials  from 

cases.  $75. 

Clark  Boardman  Co. 

New  York,  NY  10014 
A  Bibliography  of  Correctional  Law 
A  newly  revised  bibliography  of  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “correctional  law”  edited  by  the 
American  Correctional  Association.  $10. 

ACA  Publications  Division 
4321  Hartwich  Road 
College  Park,  MD  20740 
Prison  Decisions/Correctional  Law  Digest 
A  monthly  digest  of  cases  on  prison  law. 
$30/year.  Back  issues,  from  1975,  are  publish¬ 
ed  in  book  form  and  at  varying  prices.  Write 
for  brochure. 

Frank  S.  Merritt,  Editor 
University  of  Toledo  College  of  Law 
.2801  W.  Bancroft  St. 

Toledo,  OH  43606 
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What’s 

beautiful 

Continued from  page  7 

It’s  the  individual  and  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  “ police  ”  i.e.  anyone  who  car-  ‘ 
ries  a  set  of  keys  on  her/his  belt,  to  decide 
when  to  punish  a  woman  for  engaging  in 
", Physical  Contact,  ”  the  official  signal  that 
homosexuality  might  be  just  around  the 
corner. 

ROSANNA:  Homosexuality  is  technically 
against  all  the  rules,  and  oral  sex  will  get 
you  three  years  tacked  onto  your  time.  But 
any  PC — physical  contact — can  be  con¬ 
sidered  homosexual  by  the  staff.  I’d  been 
close  to  the  same  partner  for  over  a  year 
before  they  busted  us  one  day  for  being  in  a 
“compromising”  position.  We  were  sitting 
on  the  steps  talking  with  our  arms  on  each 
other’s  shoulders.  If  they’d  been  on  the  ball 
they  could  have  caught  us  long  ago  in  a  real 
compromising  situation.  They’re  lazy  about 
it,  at  least  some  of  them  some  of  the  time. 
It’s  like  they  wait  ’til  they’re  in  a  bad  mood, 
and  then  they  start  busting  everybody.  We 
touch  each  other  all  the  time,  all  of  us.  It’s 
nice.  But  it’s  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  catch 
somebody  in  a  PC,  and  it’s  a  handy  threat 
for  them  always  to  be  holding  over  our 
heads. 

The  Staff  is  instructed  to  write  up  a 
report  each  time  a  prison  rule  is  broken  by 
one  or  more  prisoners.  These  “ write-ups  ” 
are  equivalent  to  a  police  arrest,  and, 
depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
“crime,  ”  may  be  either  a  misdemeanor  or  a 
felony.  Physical  Contact  in  prison  is  a 
felony  action.  If  a  woman  is  written  up  she 
will  face  a  disciplinary  hearing,  where  her 
punishment  will  be  determined.  There  are 
many  rules  within  a  prison,  and  there  are 
many  prisoners.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
harried  staff  to  observe  and  write  up  every 
rule  infraction.  Arrests  are  made  arbitrarily 
and  erratically,  not  unlike  arrests  for  traffic 
violations  on  the  streets. 

Staff  may  be  fully  aware  that  a  woman  is 
involved  with  someone  in  the  prison  and 
not  do  anything  about  it,  but  use  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  control.  Or  the  staff  may  quietly 
stalk  a  suspect,  waiting  to  catch  her 
red  handed  to  ensure  her  severe  punishment. 
A  prisoner  who  feels  eyes  following  her 


every  movement  is  a  more  submissive 
prisoner.  Prison  is  fraught  with  double¬ 
binds.  It’s  hard  to  follow  orders  when  the 
orders  change  from  staff  to  staff  and  from 
day  to  day.  If  a  woman  strictly  conforms  to 
the  rules  against  Physical  Contact,  she 
denies  her  need  for  intimate  friendship, 
whether  or  not  it  includes  sex,  and  every 
prisoner  knows  that  even  if  she  doesn’t  get 
involved  sexually,  she  may  be  accused  and 
punished  for  it  nevertheless.  Arbitrary  and 
inconsistent  enforcement  of  ambiguous 
policies  arouse  a  woman ’s  contempt  for  her 
jailers,  and  reinforce  her  loyalty  to  women 
who  share  her  vulnerable  status. 

STEPHANIE:  Either  you  throw  caution  to 
the  wind  and  hope  you  don’t  get 
caught — you  never  know  when  the  pig’s 
gonna  walk  down  the  hall  and  make  a  sur¬ 
prise  check — or  you  have  a  pinner.  A  pin¬ 
ner  is  somebody  who  sits  out  in  the  hall, 
and  when  the  cop  starts  walking  down  the 
hall  she  whistles  or  gives  some  other  high 
sign  that  tells  you  you  have  about  20 
seconds  to  get  up  and  be  presentable. 
Which  means  you’re  never  completely  nak¬ 
ed,  you’re  never  able  to  just  relax  in  each 
other’s  arms,  to  get  completely  involved  in 
making  love.  There  is  always  the  tension  in¬ 
volved.  But  people  manage  in  spite  of  it. 
Women  are  able  to  comfort  each  other 
emotionally  and  physically.  To  hold  each 
other,  to  touch  and  be  gentle  and  listen  and 
care.  To  love  each  other.  In  a  prison  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  a  very  beautiful  thing. 

The  trust  and  loyalty  required  of  any 
friendship  are  severely  tested  by  the  com¬ 
plications  involved  in  sustaining  an  intimate 
friendship  in  the  prison  setting. 
STEPHANIE:  They  know  who’s  with  who. 
It’s  real  obvious  when  there’s  a  couple.  So 
they  use  it  against  us.  They  threaten,  “You 
do  this  or  that,  or  we’re  going  to  mess  with 
your  old  lady,”  and  then  they’ve  got  more 
control  over  you.  They’ll  say,  “You  go 
along  with  this  program  or  I’m  going  to 
move  your  girlfriend  out  of  this  unit.”  Or, 
if  she  doesn’t  already  live  in  your  unit, 
“You  do  what  I  want  you  to  do  in  this 
situation  and  we’ll  get  your  old  lady  living 
in  your  unit.”  This  is  the  kind  of  game  that 
goes  on  all  the  time. 

Women  in  prison  seek  closeness,  in¬ 
timacy  and  love  with  other  women,  rela¬ 
tionships  for  which  the  word  friendship  is 
inadequate.  Homosexual,  butch,  femme, 
studbroad,  bull  dagger,  queer,  dyke  even 


lesbian,  lezzie — these  are  also  inadequate 
words.  And,  depending  on  who’s  saying 
them,  they  can  be  dangerous. 

The  woman  who  truly  dares  to  love  other 
women  is  not  simply  reacting  against 
negative  experiences  with  men.  She  is  affir¬ 
ming  her  own  womanhood.  She  is  opening 
up  to  herself.  Empowered  by  her  passion  for 
freedom,  she  is  implicitly,  and  often  ex¬ 
plicitly,  challenging  the  authority  of  those 
who  define  and  enforce  codes  for  other 
people’s  behavior.  It  is  from  such  in¬ 
dividual  courage  that  political  movements 
are  born  and  social  change  is  possible. 

Prison  is  not  a  hotbed  of  radical 
feminism,  and  familiar  feminist  rhetoric 
rarely  comes  up  in  prison  conversation. 
Nevertheless,  women  in  prison  are  acutely 
aware  of  sexism  and  the  effects  of 
male/female  rote  conditioning. 

STEPHANIE:  To  say  that  role-playing  is 
weird  or  strange  is  wrong,  because  all  those 
things  are  reflections  of  what’s  going  on  in 
society  as  a  whole.  Think  of  the  roles  that 
women  are  told  to  have,  and  the  roles  men 
have.  It  shouldn’t  shock  anybody  that 
women  take  on  roles.  What’s  beautiful  in 
prison  is  that  most  women  will  break  out  of 
them. 

SANDRA:  My  self-image  was  very  low  un¬ 
til  four  years  ago  when  I  came  to  prison. 
I’ve  always  felt  self-conscious  about  my 
body,  inadequate,  and  it  distracted  from 
my  experience  as  a  female.  When  I  started 
menstruating  I  thought  it  was  because  I’d 
been  masturbating,  and  that  I’d  done 
something  wrong.  And  there  was  so  much 
stress  placed  on  having  large  breasts  and  a 
tiny  waist.  I  had  neither  and  I  felt  flawed 
and  guilty,  somehow  to  blame.  If  my  self- 
image  had  been  better  I  don’t  believe  I 
would  have  kept  on  picking  inferior  men 
for  partners.  Since  I’ve  been  here  with 
women,  I’ve  been  able  to  accept  myself, 
and  I’ve  found  freedom.  I  don’t  feel  guilty 
anymore.  I’ve  been  with  the  same  woman 
all  four  years,  and  she  has  helped  me  to 
overcome  a  lot  of  my  guilt  about  myself. 

ROBERTA: I  never  really  liked  women  un¬ 
til  I  came  here,  I  guess  because  I  didn’t  like 
myself.  We  have  so  much  time  together,  to 
really  know  each  other.  It’s  really 
something  to  have  friends  who  know 
everything  about  you,  and  still  like  you. 
Until  I  came  here  I  was  very  ashamed  of  my 
body,  but  now  I’m  pretty  damn  proud  of  it. 
And  I  know  now  that  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  homosexuality.  I’m  a  woman  and  now 


I’m  proud  of  it.  And  I  like  to  be  with  a 

woman  who  is  also  proud  of  it.  It’s  time  we 
all  started  listening  to  our  own  souls,  in¬ 
stead  of  to  all  the  perverted  rules  other  peo¬ 
ple  make  up  for  us. 

At  Cl W  there  is  a  pervasive  attempt  to 
pressure  women  into  conforming  to 
modern  standards  of  femininity,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  habits  or  attitudes  considered  inap¬ 
propriate  to  “ladylike"  behavior.  While  the 
prisoners  are  breaking  out  of  socially  pre¬ 
scribed  female  roles,  the  people  who  keep 
them  locked  up  are  working  hard  to  break 
their  rebellious  spirits. 

ANGIE:  I  remember  when  Miss  C.  decided 
she  was  going  to  clean  up  the  campus  and 
have  a  dress  code.  She  didn’t  want  anybody 
to  look  like  a  homosexual.  The  woman  I 
was  going  with  was  a  very  masculine  look¬ 
ing  woman  who  started  wearing  eyelashes 
and  makeup  and  short  skirts.  .  .  .  Some 
women  look  ridiculous  when  they  try  to 
look  femme.  My  friend  didn’t  hate  men  or 
anything.  She  just  didn’t  know  how  to  put 
on  lipstick.  They  tried  to  take  her  to  rack 
because  she  wouldn’t  shave  her  legs.  Then 
they  realized  that  a  lot  of  the  “femmes” 
didn’t  shave  their  legs  either.  If  they  were 
going  to  take  her,  they  were  going  to  have 
to  take  us  too.  We  had  to  group  on  it  and 
then  they  let  up  on  us.  Except  for  one  “in¬ 
corrigible”  studbroad  who  they  took  off  to 
a  mental  hospital. 

GINO:  Ten  years  ago  I  was  thrown  in  jail 
three  times  for  wearing  “men’s”  clothes. 
Now  I  wear  what  I  want  and  no  one’s 
bustin’  me  for  it,  and  I  attribute  the  change 
to  women  on  the  streets  who  have  been 
.fighting  for  women’s  rights,  for  lesbian 
rights.  It  was  real  hard  when  I  first  came 
out  of  prison,  it’s  always  real  hard.  But  get¬ 
ting  in  touch  with  the  women’s  movement 
has  made  a  big  difference  to  me,  and  I’m  so 
happy  it’s  come  about.  Job  resources, 
health  care,  women’s  coffeehouses — there 
was  never  any  place  like  that  before.  Now 
there’s  a  whole  community. 

I  used  to  have  to  sneak  around  to  be  a  les¬ 
bian,  and  it  was  just  like  being  in  prison. 
Now  I  can  be  a  lesbian  and  still  deal  with 
men  at  work,  and  it’s  great  to  be  able  to  do 
that.  Equal  rights  means  that  now  I  can  get 
a  job  working  with  machinery,  working 
with  and  beside  men,  and  it’s  OK.  I  know 
we’ve  got  a  long  way  to  go,  and  whether 
you’re  a  convict  or  a  free  sister,  we’ve  all 
got  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  But  the  war’s 
on,  so  fasten  your  seat  belts. 
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I  will  be  closing  the 
Downtown  Cafe 
from  October  9 
through 

October  1  2  to  take 
and  board  my 
employees  in 
Washington  for  the 
“March.” 

It  is  important  that 
Gay  business  goes 
to  Washington!  See 
us  with  our  T-shirts 
at  the  parade. 

Daniel  J.  Holmes, 
owner 


REAL  PAPER  AWARDS 

J  &  S  Automotive 

BEST  AUTO  MECHANIC 

II  looks  like  a  big  commercial  garage,  but 
there  are  all  these  weird  little  things  about  it. 
Reggae  music  is  blasting  away,  signs  tor 
political  and  union  meetings  are  taped  up,  the 
mechanic  might  be  a  woman,  and  sometimes 
it  s  hard  to  find  anyone  in  charge.  J  &  S  has 
been  Boston's  hippest  garage  tor  years  and 
years,  and  for  the  last  few  years,  it's  also 
been  the  best.  Even  when  they  didn't  know 
how  to  fix  everything,  they  never  cheated' 
anybody  or  covered  up.  So  over  the  years  they 
kept  learning  new  makes  and  new  techni-' 
ques,  and  now  can  repair  about  anything. 
Their  speciality  is  still  Dodge  Darts  and 
Plymouth  Valiants,  those  classics  of  depen¬ 
dability.  But  they're  ready  for  anything  and 
did  most  of  the  work  on  the  antique  vehicles 
for  the  movie  ‘  The  Brinks  Job.  " 

Reprinted  from  Real  Paper,  "Best  ot  Boston." 
Fall  1980 


277  Northampton  Street 
267-0300 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA, 
AMY  D.  WETTER, 

DMD 

R.D.H 

790  BOYLSTON  STREET 
10  FAIRFIELD  PLAZA 
BOSTON,  MA  02199 
(617)353-1500 

JlCaryarei  TIC.  Sap  re 
insurance  TJyency 


Independent  Insurance  Agent  Welcoming 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community,  for  all  types  of  insurance 

•  Same  Day  Plate  Service 

•  Low  Down  payments 

•  Notary  Public 


•  Open  Mon.-Fri.:  9-7  PM 
Sat.  10-4  PM 


1 


277-8187  697  Washington  Street,  Brookline  (Near  Beacon)  J 


VIDA  K.  BERKOWITZ 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
In  Practice  Since  1975 


Family  Law 

‘Custody  Issues 
‘Relationship 
Agreements 
‘Estate  Planning 

52  Western  Ave.,  Camb., 


General  Practice 

‘Employment  Rights 
‘Personal  Injury 
‘Landlord/Tenant 


MA  02139  (617)876-7099 


SUSAN  GREENWOOD,  ACSW 

LICENSED  INDEPENDENT  CLINICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

•  Consultation  •  Training  •  Clinical  Supervision 
•  Individual  and  group  therapy  for  lesbians 

•  Specializing  in  drug/alcohol  dependency/co¬ 

dependency 

SOUTH  SHORE  (617)  871-4987 


634  MASS.  AVE.,  CAMBRIDGE 
^  491-4110 

■  M  "  nniviriviz" 


PRINTING 
TYPESETTING 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


LET  US  HELP 
YOU  PREPARE 
RESUMES,  NEWSLETTERS, 

BROCHURES,  BOOKS,  TABLOIDS,  CAMPAIGN  LITERATURE, 
CONFERENCE  LITERATURE,  FORMS,  FLYERS,  MENUS,  RATE  CARDS, 
ANNUAL  REPORTS,  LETTERHEADS,  ENVELOPES,  BUSINESS  CARDS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS,  ETC. 


The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund  & 
Associates,  P.  C. 


David  R.  Lund,  Janice  Platner  Barbara  Macy 
Michael  R.  Harrington 


•  Criminal  Defense 

•  Real  Estate  Transactions 

•  Domestic  Relations 

•  Discrimination 

•  Probate  of  Estates 

•  Defense  of  Drunk  Drivers 


•  Estate  Planning 

•  Business  Representation 

•  Relationship  Agreements 

•  Civil  Litigation 

•  Genneral  Practice  of  Law 

•  Condominium  Conversion 


529  Newbury  Street  617-266-0760 

Boston,  MA  02115 
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Is  it  a  sin  to  call  your 

neighbor  “queer”? 

I  heard  a  speech  recently  concerning  religion  and 
homosexuality.  The  speech  was  that  homosex¬ 
uality  is  a  sin  and  talking  badly  of  your  neighbors 
is  a  sin,  and  all  sins  are  equal  and  if  you  are 
without  sin,  that’s  the  first  stone.  The  speech 
made  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  sense  in  that  a  lot  of  people 
put  down  homosexuality  because  of  religious 
reasons.  I  believe  in  God.  I  believe  so  strongly 
that  I  do  pray,  quite  frequently.  I  think  it’s  im¬ 
portant  for  people  to  know  that  before  you  put 
me  down  for  being  gay.  Think  about  how  you  live 
your  life.  You  aren’t  without  sin  either,  you 
know,  and,  as  far  as  being  in  prison,  1  just  got 
caught,  you  didn’t.  Time  will  come  around  if  you 
point  your  finger  too  strongly. 

—  A  lesbian  prisoner  in  Ohio 


Prisons:  part  of  a  larger  problem 


The  focus  on  prisons  is  in  some  ways 
destructive  and  paralyzing.  Because  the  way 
you’re  going  to  get  people  to  respond  to  the 
race,  class,  gender  aspect  of  the  criminal 
justice  business  is  to  get  people  to  feel  like 
they’re  part  of  one  another — but  that’s  a 
big  problem.  That’s  not  the  problem  of 
prisons.  That’s  the  problem  of  racism  in 
general,  so  as  soon  as  you  start  trying  to 
focus  on  prisons  and  say  how  are  we  going 


to  solve  these  problems  around  prisons,  im¬ 
mediately  you’re  in  the  middle  of  this  pro¬ 
blem  of  race,  and  of  class.  And  you’re  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  prisons 
without  dealing  with  these  larger  problems. 
It’s  mind-boggling!  But  it’s  also  the  beauty 
of  prison  work.  You  can  learn  a  lot  about 
the  society  you  live  in.  It’s  very  depressing, 
but  also  enlightening. 

—  Mike  Riegle 


20  year  collection/moving  sale 
September  1  I  &.  1  2th  I  Oam  to  4pm 
Partial  listing:  orientals;  Nutting  collection;  Hibel  col¬ 
lection;  Gorham  sterling;  day  bed;  40  period  lamps; 
OVER  100  paintings/prints  (most  signed);  linens;  100 
wicker  baskets;  political  memorabilia;  many  hand 
blown  vases;  much  BRONZE;  7  piece  dining;  small  odd 
tables;  Baccarat  pieces;  DECO;  too  many  items  to  list... 

Directions:  off  Rt.  1-A  in  Norwood  Center. ..Vernon 
Street. ..20  minute  ride  from  Boston. ..follow  VFW 
Parkway. ..further  info,  Gary  551-0429. 


It’s  Hard  To  Ask  For  Help 

when  you’re  depressed. .  when  your  relationship 
is  in  trouble. .  .when  you’re  worried  about  drugs  or 
drinking. .  .when  your  life  is  out  of  control. 

Help  is  available. 

South  End  Counseling 

596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
437-9643 
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LookiNQ  fOR  SOMEONE  SpECiAl? 
...SOMEONE  Who  CARES  AS  Much 
AboUT  ThE  pEOplE  ThEy  MEET  AS 


Cal!  the  introduction  service 
with  the  largest  gay 
clientele  in  New  England: 


Buddies 


Professional 


•  Discrete 


•  Confidential 


Established  19S2 


We  have  clients  in  all 
New  England  waiting 
to  meet  YOU! 


CaII  TodAy 
foR  youR 
CONfidENTiAl 
AppoiNTMENT! 


Sitting  in  McDonalds 

I  was  only  in  there  eight  months, 
but  I  remembenwhen  I  got  out  I  was 
sitting  in  McDonald’s  and  I  looked  up 
real  quick  and  I  saw  a  Security  Guard. 
He  had  the  same  kind  of  uniform  almost 
that  the  Louisiana  State  Police  used  to 
wear,  and  I  just  flipped  out.  I  just  kind 
of  froze,  and  I  started  shaking,  and  then 
I  realized  it  was  the  security  guard  and  I 
went,  “You  jerk!”  So,  what  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  in  for  years  and  years  and 
years? 

—  De  Larson 


Rlone? 


Rre  you  alone  by  choice  or 
lack  of  choices?  ComQuest 
has  provided  thousands  of  qay 
men  uiith  a  safe,  effectiue 
may  of  meeting  compatible 
friends  and  partners. 

—  No  fees  exceed  *30  - 

For  a  free  information  packet 
call  .  . 


800-633-6969 


Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 
Chiropractor 

Treatment  of:  Neck  and  shoulder  pain, 
Headaches,  Low  back  pain,  Bursitis,  Acute  and 
Chronic  Musculoskeletal  conditions  resulting 
from  occupational  stress  and  nervous  tension. 


Evening  and 

375 


Saturday  Appts.  Available,  232-7200 
Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 


JEAN  A.  McCRAY 

Attomey-at-Law 

40  Trapelo  Road  •  Belmont,  MA  02178 
484-8383 
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Alec  Gray.  Attorney  at  Law 
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Boston.  MA  02114 
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A  Bi-monthly  Women's  Prison  Newsletter 


Until  a  year  or  so  ago  there  were  two  excellent  sup¬ 
port  groups  tor  women  in  prison,  each  with  its  own 
newsletter  that  gave  insiders  and  outsiders  a  forum 
for  both  social  and  political  communication  as  well  as 
for  individual/personal  relationships  and  support. 

Now,  both  are  gone.  It's  a  sign  of  the  times. 
"Criminal  justice"  (inspite  of  the  obviously 
"political”  Reagan /Meese  Justice  Dept.)  is  somehow 
not  on  the  '80s  agenda  of  important  "political" 
issues. 

These  two  losses  are  serious,  for  all  of  us,  not  just 
for  women  in  prison.  They  allow  the  further  isolation 
of  members  of  our  community  to  a  place  where  the  on¬ 
ly  “news”  comes  from  the  prison  Public  Relations  of¬ 
fice.  All  of  us  are  "threatened”  by  our  possible 
“disappearance"  behind  these  walls  of  social  indif¬ 
ference. 

We  offer  here  some  of  the  insights  from  each  of 
these  groups'  experience  in  hopes  that  some  of  you 
will  be  moved  to  be  in  touch  and  get  activated,  even  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  small  way. 


No  More  Cages 

A  Brooklyn-based  group  called  Women  Free  Women 
In  Prison  published  No  More  Cages  until  recently  and 
offered  the  following  concrete  suggestions  from  their 
experience  of  things  that  need  doing,  specifically  in 
prisoner  support,  as  well  as  more  generally  in 
resisting  the  "legal"  politics  of  our  criminal!!)  justice 
business. 

WHAT  WE  CAN  00 

As  the  pages  of  No  More  Cages  testify,  the  prison 
system  in  this  country  is  getting  more  and  more 
repressive;  caging  more  people,  most  of  whom  are 
poor  and  Third  World,  building  more  prisons,  isolation 
units  and  control  units,  and  using  more  mind  control 
drugs.  Prisoners  are  becoming  more  isolated  than 
ever,  being  locked  up  in  prisons  within  prisons,  and 
transferred  to  institutions  far  away  from  their  outside 
communities  and  families  when  they  organize  and 
protest.  Censorship  of  mail  seems  to  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  So  many  people  on  the  outside  are  faced  with 
day  to  day  survival  problems  that  it  becomes  easy  for 
the  state  to  isolate  people  inside,  shut  them  up,  keep 
communication  with  people  outside  to  a  minimum. 
And  the  less  connection  that  exists  between  people  in¬ 
side  and  people  outside,  the  more  the  prison  system 
can  get  away  with. 

Now  more  than  ever,  it  is  crucial  that  people  outside 
get  involved  in  Prisoner  Support  Groups.  Here  are 
some  things  we  can  do: 

Make  contact  with  people  inside.  This  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step,  since  every  action  must  be 
accountable  to  those  it  will  directly  affect.  Get  names 
of  women  or  men  inside  through  already  existing  sup¬ 
port  groups,  publications,  or  service  groups  that  go 
in.  Find  out  if  there  are  committees  in  the  prison  that 
meet  with  outside  people  to  work  on  educational, 
family  support,  coming  out  (job/housing),  and  other 
issues.  Write  up  a  proposal  for  a  class  based  on 
whatever  skills  we  have  to  offer.  Start  a  books  for 
prisoners  program.  [Write  Prison  Book  Program,  92 
Green  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130,  for  a  how-to-do- 
it  pamphlet.]  Talk  with  prisoners;  find  out  exactly 
what  is  going  on.  You'll  be  surprised. 

Start  prisoner  support  groups.  Start  a  group  that  can 
maintain  strong  ties  with  people  inside,  organize  pro¬ 
tests  and  spread  the  word  among  people  outside 
about  what  is  going  on  in  prisons.  . 

Monitor  the  actions  of  the  prison  system.  Organize 
protests  against  the  construction  of  more  jails  and 
prisons,  and  prisons  within  prisons  (behavior 
modification  units,  segregation  units,  etc.).  Protest 
the  indiscriminate  transferring  of  prisoners. 

Focus  on  specific  issues  at  the  prisons  near  you. 
Medical  conditions,  no  legal  access,  behavior 
modification  units,  forced  druggings,  the  hiring  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  members  as  guards,  lack  of  vocational 
training,  etc —and  start  specific  campaigns.  Involve 
professional  people  (doctors,  lawyers,  community 
leaders),  people  who  have  some  clout  and  are  willing 
to  fight  other  people  who  have  clout. 

Start  petition  and  letter-writing  campaigns.  Put 
pressure  on  people  in  positions  of  power.  Don't 
underestimate  the  influence  of  letters  on  prison  ad¬ 
ministrators,  judges,  congresspeople,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  Justice  Department,  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  professional  organizations  and  individuals,  bar 
associations,  political  groups,  civil  rights  organiza¬ 
tions,  whoever  we  want  to  reach  to  protest  something 
or  to  push  people  into  getting  involved. 

Use  the  media,  in  all  its  forms,  to  reach  people.  Put 
pressure  on  the  radical  press  to  cover  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  prisons  and  in  the  prison  movement— parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  women’s  prisons  since  women  in  prison 
are  forgotten  much  more  often  than  men.  Make  con¬ 
tact  with  sympathetic  members  of  the  straight  press 
and  put  pressure  on  them  to  cover  prison  issues. 
Make  use  of  the  films  and  videos  that  have  been  done 
by  various  political  groups  about  the  prison  system, 
and  make  more  films  and  videos  if  we  can  get  access 
to  the  equipment  and  money.  Publish  the  letters  and 
articles  ol  women  and  men  inside  and  distribute  them 
as  widely  as  possible  outside. 

Support  class  action  suits  initiated  by  the  prisoners. 
Go  to  court,  start  letter  campaigns,  work  with  the 
lawyers  involved  in  the  case,  and  publicize  the  case  in 
the  press. 

Have  forums  in  our  communities.  Talk  about  the 
“justice"  system  in  this  country,  the  function  of  the 


Now  more  than  ever  .  .  . 


prison  system,  who  is  locked  up  and  why,  what  is 
happening  in  the  prisons,  and  what  happens  to  people 
after  they  get  out. 

Help  children  see  their  mothers.  Find  out  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  children  of  women  inside  and  help 
organize  children's  programs  so  that  kids  can  see 
their  mothers  regularly.  Enable  the  kids  to  meet  each 
other  so  they  won’t  feel  so  isolated  in  their  situations. 
Fight  in  whatever  way  possible  to  stop  the  state  from 
taking  kids  and  putting  them  in  foster  homes. 
Organize  a  bail  fund.  Organize  a  bail  fund  so  people 
who  are  arrested  and  have  no  money  can  make  bail. 
Distribute  literature.  Publish  and  distribute  hand¬ 
books  that  explain  what  to  expect  if  you  are  arrested, 
what  your  rights  are  and  what  options  you  have. 
Housing  for  people  coming  out  of  prison.  Organize 
free  or  cheap  living  spaces  for  people  who  are  just 
coming  out  and  have  no  money  and  no  place  to  live. 
Find  people  who  have  information  about  job  training, 
welfare,  etc.  and  connect  them  with  the  house. 

Get  involved  in  legislative  work.  Do  legislative  work 
that  is  focused  on  improving  conditions  or  stopping 
further  repression— for  example,  work  against  the 
death  penalty  and  the  criminal  code  bills. 

Go  to  court.  Go  to  court  for  a  few  days  in  a  row  and 
watch  what  happens— who  comes  up  before  the 
bench,  how  the  judge  treats  them,  what  kind  of 
sentence  they  get,  how  high  the  bail  goes.  Encourage 
other  people  to  goto  court  and  watch  "justice”  inac¬ 
tion. 

Education.  Educate  ourselves  and  other  people  on  the 
outside  about  the  prison  system;  how  it  operates,  how 
it  is  affected  by  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
system,  who  runs  it,  who  is  employed  by  it,  who  is 
locked  up  in  it  and  why. 

Raise  prison  issues.  Raise  the  issue  of  prisons  in 
political  movement  and  groups  that  wouldn't 
necessarily  focus  on  the  prison  system,  such  as  the 
women’s  movement.  Make  the  connections.  Raise 
issues  of  women's  oppression  and  women  in  prison 
within  movements  and  groups  that  do  focus  on  the 
prison  system,  since  they  probably  ignore  women. 
Build  strong  links  between  the  prison  movement  and 
the  anti-psychiatry  movement  and  generally  raise 
issues  of  incarceration  and  state  repression  as  they 
relate  to  every  kind  of  institution.  Expose  the  ties  bet¬ 
ween  the  entire  system  of  state  incarceration  and 
multi-national  corporate  profits,  social  control,  racism 
and  genocide. 


THROUGH  THE  LOOKING  GLASS 

This  last  spring  we  received  the  following  short 
piece  from  Seattle-based  TTLG  about  their  work  with 
women  in  prisons. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  (TTLG)  is  a  Seattle- 
based  outside  support  group  for  women  incarcerated 
in  the  correctional  and  psychiatric  system.  We  are  in 
our  13th  year  of  existence.  Our  purpose  is  tc  provide  a 
network  with  women  across  the  U.S.  and  in  other 
countries  who  are  incarcerated;  to  let  women  know 
they  are  not  forgotten,  to  provide  them  with  both 
friendship  and  energy  during  their  incarceraton.  We 
also  hope  that  this  networking  sets  up  a  stronger  sup¬ 
port  system  when  women  are  released. 

TTLG  publishes  a  quarterly  newspaper  which  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  writings  and  artwork  from  women  in¬ 
side.  We  also  publish  articles  on  prison  reform, 
prisoners’  rights,  psychiatric  abuse  and  incarcera¬ 
tion,  parole  stories  and  national  and  international 
news.  The  newspaper  is  sometimes  women's  only 
communication  with  each  other  and  with  the  outside 
world. 

Another  of  TTLG’s  projects  is  the  Jewish  Sisterhood 
at  Purdy  Corrections  Center,  Washington  state's  only 
women's  prison.  Puget  Sound  Jewish  women  go  to 
Purdy  on  the  last  Friday  of  each  month  to  hold  a  Shab- 
bat  with  Jewish  women  and  their  friends  inside. 

During  the  past  year  TTLG  has  started  two  new  pro¬ 
jects.  One  is  a  pen-pal  column  in  the  newspaper  for 
women  inside,  to  write  to  other  women,  either  inside 
or  out.  The  other  is  the  Women  Prisoners  Support 
Committee,  which  advocates  for  women  inside  and 
gathers  community  support  about  the  women’s  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  They  also  main¬ 
tain  communication  with  Washington  state  legislators, 
and  with  officials  of  the  Dept,  of  Corrections. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  networks  closely  with 
R.O.S.I.,  Remember  Our  Sisters  Inside,  which  sup¬ 
ports  women  in  prison  by  producing  their  artwork. 

TTLG  is  the  only  newspaper  in  the  U.S.  for  women 
locked  up  in  prisons  and  psychiatric  institutions, 
since  No  More  Cages  stopped  publishing.  Women  im¬ 
prisoned  are  extremely  isolated,  and  lesbians  locked 
up  are  especially  alone.  TTLG  has  a  strong  lesbian 
focus— at  this  point  the  collective  is  all  lesbians  and 
many  of  the  women  from  inside  who  write  to  us  and 
for  us  are  lesbians. 

Women  in  prison  are  almost  always  poor, 
disproportionately  Third  World  and  usually  locked  up 
for  economic  crimes.  Many  are  imprisoned  for  killing 
abusive  men 


Women  in  psychiatric  institutions  ("mental 
hospitals")  are  locked  up  for  acting  out  against  their 
prescribed  role  of  wife/mother;  for  being  a  lesbian; 
for  being  too  angry;  for  being  too  depressed.  They  are 
almost  invariably  drugged,  and  often  given  elec¬ 
troshock.  Women  in  prison  are  often  given 
psychotropic  drugs,  also. 

TTLG  newspaper  works  to  educate,  inform  and 
keep  lines  of  communication  open  between  inside  and 
out.  Right  now,  we  are  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to 
publish  due  to  lack  of  money  and  burnout  on  the  part 
of  collective  members.  We  survive  mostly  by  fundrais¬ 
ing  through  benefits,  concessions  at  women's  events, 
donations  and  an  occasional  grant.  We  desperately 
need  more  core  group  members,  we  need  money. 
Please  help  us  keep  the  newspaper  going  Send 
money  if  you  can,  get  a  subscription  to  the  paper  ($5 
a  yr./$10  to  also  send  a  free  sub  to  a  woman  inside). 
If  you  live  in  the  Seattle  area,  get  in  touch  to  find  out 
about  more  tangible  things  you  can  do!  Our  address 
is:  P.0.  Box  22061,  Seattle,  WA  98122. 

Then,  a  few  months  later,  we  received  the  " last 
issue"  of  TTLG  with  the  following  editorial: 

Dear  TTLG  Readers: 

It  is  with  sadness  and  regret  that  we  tell  you  that  we 
recently  published  the  last  issue  of  Through  the  Look¬ 
ing  Glass  (Summer  1987).  For  the  last  year,  we  have 
been  going  through  a  dropping  off  of  women  willing  to 
work  on  the  paper,  until  there  were  only  two  of  us  left. 
We  held  two  community  meetings,  trying  to  recruit 
new  members  to  TTLG,  but  could  not  get  enough 
women  to  commit  to  carry  on  with  the  paper.  Two  or 
three  of  us  is  not  enough  to  carry  on  with  all  the  work 
involved  with  putting  it  out,  which  also  includes  fun¬ 
draising,  publicity,  doing  the  mailing  list,  and  in¬ 
numerable  other  tasks. 

The  Women  Prisoners  Support  Committee  of  TTLG 
will  continue  doing  their  advocacy  work  for  women  in¬ 
side.  Their  address  is  the  same  as  TTLG's:  P.0.  Box 
22061,  Seattle,  WA  98122. 

If  anyone  out  there  (in  Seattle  or  anywhere  else)  is 
interested  and  able  to  carry  on  with  the  newspaper 
part  of  TTLG,  please  get  in  touch  with  us— we  have 
supplies,  resources  and  a  mailing  list  of  women  inside 
and  out  who  desperately  need  and  want  contact  with 
other  women,  both  inside  and  out.  You  can  write  to  us 
at  our  p.o.  box  about  that,  or  about  anything  else! 

For  all  of  you  who  have  supported  TTLG  over  the 
years  with  contributions  of  articles,  poetry,  graphics, 
letters,  suggestions,  all  the  many,  many  tasks  of  put¬ 
ting  out  a  newspaper,  and,  of  course,  money,  thank 
you  very,  very  much. 

Sincerely, 

the  members  of  TTLG 

The  supplies  and  resources  include  a  large  supply 
of  layout/paste-up  materials,  a  ton  of  graphics,  a 
mailing  list  of  350  women  in  prison,  and  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
perience,  which  would  be  available  to  any  group  ready 
to  start  a  new  support  group  or  publication. 

The  prison  system  only  expands  and  encompasses 
more  of  our  lives  and  those  of  our  sisters.  As  the 
editors  of  No  More  Cages  wrote  (above),  now,  more 
than  ever,  we  need  to  get  involved,  reach  in,  learn 
from  and  support  women  inside. 

REMEMBER  OUR  SISTERS  INSIDE 
(ROSI) 

On  the  brighter  side,  ROSI  (Remember  Our  Sisters 
Inside)  is  still  going  strong  and  offers  the  following 
resources. 

Remember  Our  Sisters  Inside  is  a  prisoners’  art 
network,  reproducing  art  from  women  behind  bars  as 
stationery,  greeting  cards,  postcards  and  posters. 

ROSI  is  attempting  to  elevate  the  creative  spirit  of 
the  female  prisoner-artist  by  lifting  her  artwork  over 
prison  walls  into  public  visibility.  Our  purpose  is  to 
provide  prisoners  and  former  prisoners  with  an  outlet 
for  their  creativity  and  provide  the  public  with 
knowledge  of  convicts  as  productive  human  beings. 

ROSI  was  conceived  in  prison  at  California  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Women  (C.I.W.)  and  founded  by  former 
prisoners  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  in  June, 
1984.  National  membership  now  includes  artists  and 
organizers  in  prisons  in  over  a  dozen  states,  as  well 
as  supporters  and  sponsors  on  the  outside. 

ROSI 's  publishing,  distributing  and  communicating 
efforts  are  sustained  by  fund-raisers  from  such 
groups  as  Through  the  Looking  Glass  (a  women 
prisoner's  support  newspaper  and  network  [now 
defunct))  and  membership  donations  from  supporters 
($10-50  sliding  scale)  and  sponsors  ($100). 

Contributions  are  tax  deductible,  as  ROSI  is  a  non¬ 
profit  national  network,  operating  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  San  Francisco  Women's  Building.  Checks  can 
be  made  payable  to  R.O.S.I./S.F.  Women’s  Building. 

We  are  now  seeking  new  friends  and  financial 
backers  who  appreciate  ROSI's  unique  potential.  We 
are  a  "grass  roots,"  prisoner-based,  shoestring 
operation  in  need  of  your  help.  Won’t  you  show  con¬ 
fidence  in  convicts,  become  a  member  and  help  us 
advance  this  positive  cause? 

—Donate  stamps  so  we  can  provide  them  to  prisoners 
to  send  their  artwork  out,  as  well  as  communicate 
regularly  with  our  growing  network. 

—Contribute  paper,  pens,  pads,  ink  and  other  art 
supplies  to  send  to  indigent  artists  inside. 
—Recommend  supportive  printers  on  the  outside, 
willing  to  provide  free  printing,  a  service  even  mor 
valuable  than  money. 

—Donate  $50  to  produce  a  basic  brochure,  including 
ROSI's  purposes,  accomplishments  and  goals,  plus  a 
collage  of  products  and  prices  available  to  prisoners 
and  the  public. 

—  Donate  $100  to  produce  1000  greeting  cards,  500 
posters  or  3000  stationery  sheets. 

—Offer  your  group's  mailing  list  for  fund  raising  and 
publicity  purposes,  or  include  our  material  in  your 
mailer. 

—Open  your  cafe,  cultural  center  or  art  gallery  for 
prisoners'  art  exhibitions  and  fund  raising  benefits. 
—Contribute  time  and  energy  as  an  outside  member 
in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  group. 


If  you  can  help  in  any  of  these  ways,  don’t  delay. 
Become  a  ROSI  member  today.  Your  help  will  allow  us 
to  increase  the  quality,  quantity,  and  regularity  of  our 
printing  Our  archives  are  overflowing  with  original 
prisoners'  creations.  We  only  need  funding  to  publish 
and  flourish.  Because  of  prison  life's  negativity,  what 
is  needed  is  encouragement  of  creativity.’ 

To  help  ROSI  grow  and  help  prisoners  help 
themselves,  join  us,  uplift  us  and  the  rose  will 
blossom, 

REMEMBER  OUR  SISTERS  INSIDE/  A  Women 
Prisoners'  Art  Network,  2144  Shattuck  Ave., 
Berkeley,  CA  94704.  (504-2077) 


Wimmin’s  Prisoner  Survival  Network 


We  are  a  group  of  wimmin  up  here  in  Toronto  who 
feel  the  extreme  need  and  demand  that  a  wimmin’s 
prisoner  support  network  be  established.  We  are 
looking  to  help  the  already  existing  groups  to  be  in 
touch  with  each  other. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  establishing  a 
newsletter.  The  first  will  be  out  this  fall  and  will  in¬ 
clude  the  writings,  artwork,  poetry,  etc.  of  wimmin 
prisoners.  If  you  have  any  really  groovy  things  you 
want  to  share,  please  drop  us  a  copy.  The  newsletter 
itself  will  have  contact  lists  of  the  support  groups  and 
wimmin  prisoners  who  need  correspondence  and  sup¬ 
port. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  a  contact  person  on  this  list 
or  if  you  can  help  out  in  any  other  way  please  write  us 
and  say  hi,  cause  we’d  really  appreciate  it! 

In  Solidarity, 

The  Wimmin’s  Prisoner  Survival  Network 
c/o  The  Anarchist  Black  Cross 
PO  Box  6326  Station  A 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5W  1P7 

[The  first-class  postage  for  Canada  is  the  same  (22t 
cents  for  1  oz;  17  cents  for  each  extra  oz.)  as  for  the 
U.S] 
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PERSONALS 


WARREN  AND  BILL 

Bon  Voyage  as  you  travel  Europe!  Have 
a  really  queer  vacation!  See  ya'II  when 
you  get  back. _  (7) 

GWF  29  attr  hardworking  gemini  Italian 
semi-butch.  Enjoy  quiet  evenings  at 
home  or  dining  out;  Nite  walks  on  the 
beach.  Enjoys  sports  &  motorcycles. 
Knows  how  to  treat  a  lady.  Seeks  a 
GWF  25-31  attr  femme  bitch-type.  Must 
be  gay-not  bi  that  has  a  nice  body-  a 
looker.  Box  241 _  (9) 

JOHN 

You  are  adorable!  I  Love  you!  X15.  (7) 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


CORRESPONDENCE 

pen  pal 

INTRODUCTIONS 

by  mail 
Write  to  "D" 
P.O.Box  693 
N.  Adams,  MA  02147 


(7) 


SCOTTISH  LF  DIRECTOR 
THEATRE  COMPANY 

Would  like  to  visit  NY  Sept  as  paying 
guest  in  L  household  or  exchange  apt 
in  Scotland  (Edin)  call  me  on  031-557 
3123  or  write  to  Jules  Cranfield,  17 
Bellvue  Cres,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
_ (7, *10) 

BESSIEFACE 

Belated  though  this  wish  may  be 
HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 
Although  our  years  are  only  three 
Our  acorn  love  is  now  a  tree 
Locw  you  Bunny,  Puppy  face _ (7) 

SOMEONE  YOU  CAN  TAKE 
SERIOUSLY 

Connection  ,  Ltd.  is  the  network  for 
SINCERE  GAY  men/lesbians  looking 
for  truly  close  friendships  or  a  DEEPLY 
satisfying  relationship  in  the  future. 
WE  WELCOME  sincere  inquiries,  New 
England  Area:  617-723-2021. _ (8) 

I  LOVE  YOU,  SARA  K. 

With  all  my  heart,  all  my  soul  and  all  my 
might! _ (7) 

Well  traveled  prof  F,  43,  witty  and 
worldly,  seeks  companion  for  dinners, 
movies  conversation,  maybe  more.  No 
drugs  or  alcohol.  776-8934. _ (9) 

THOREAU  TYPE  GWM  MID  AGE 
Seeks  similar  independent  person 
relocatable  to  idylic  remote  area.  In¬ 
terests  must  include  self  suffiency, 
honesty,  value  of  quality  of  life  over 
monetary  gain.  Box  238 _ (7) 

Curious  55  yr  old  WM  would  like  to 
meet  you  at  your  place  to  give  and/or 
receive  whatever  you  wish.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  learning  oral 
arts.  Box  239. _ (8) 

COUPLE  NEW  TO  AREA 
MY  lover  &  I  just  moved  to  Reading, 
(MA).  We  are  both  26,  professional  .  In¬ 
terested  in  meeting  other  gay  couples 
in  the  area  for  dinner,  movies, 
theater,. .friendship.  Write  Box  237.  (7) 

NEED  ASSISTANCE 
F/L/36/single  re-locating  to  Cape-Cod 
area  from  So.  Calif.  ASAP  need  a  room 
to  rent  or  rmate  (smker  and  1  cat).  My 
profession  is  property  mgmt  & 
maintenance.  Also  interested  in  job  op¬ 
portunities.  If  you  can  help,  please 
write  to:  Suzanne,  PP  Box  4742  Garden 
Grove,  Calif.  92642.  _ (7) 

LOVEABLE  CAT  SEEKS  HOME 
Laid-back  five-year-old  male  cat  needs 
a  new  home  ASAP  call  Ellen  266-0629  w 
or  739-5157  h. _  (7) 

GAY  AND  LOOKING-READ  ON 
JL  40  +  attractive,  ambitious,  active,  in¬ 
telligent,  likes  outdoors  (tennis,  biking, 
skiing),  enjoys  music,  dancing,  dining, 
travel.  Independent  yet  wants  honest 
communication.  Fun-loving,  seeks 
warm,  affectionate  partner  ready  for 
committed  relationship.  Box  236.  (7) 

RUA  capable  houseboy?  Working  kid  or 
student  who  is  cute,  18-22  N2safe  sex 
only!  Own  room,  tv,  vcr,  air  etc!  Call  for 
further  details  (Boston  home)  265-3595. 

_ (?) 

Trnsplntd  to  NYC,  I  long  4  comfort  of 
New  Eng.  U:  over  35  masc  romantic  car¬ 
ing;  dom  aggres  Ivlheaded;  clnshvn; 
smooth  upr  arms  shldrs  bck.  To  the 
world  we’re  equals,  a  team;  in  b.r.  you 
thrive  on  being  in  charge.  Me:  39,  6-190, 
clnshvn,  somewhat  hairy  —  depndbl, 
hnst  dwn-to  earth;  gd  sense  humor;  en¬ 
joy  walks  talks  movies  plays  animals 
travel;  no  interest  drugs  disco  drink  par¬ 
tying.  Full  safest  sex  guidelines.  Let’s 
write  call  visit.  Chrstphr  POB  64  Bklyn 
NY  11215. _ (10) 

PARACHUTIST 
SEEKS  PARTNERS 

to  work  thru  “what  color  is  your 
parachute?"  No  experience  required 
but  should  be  serious.  Box  233. _ (7) 

Clncut,  clnshavn,  working  GWM  18-26 
or  studnt  wntd  as  houseboy/even  lover! 
Own  lux  room,  cable  TV,  air,  tone,  off 
street  prkng,  ww  on  MBTA  line  (Bost). 
No  smokng,  Abs  safe  sex!  436-4533. 
Bob. _ (17) 

BODIES  BY  GOD 

Hunks.  Swimmers.  Athletes.  Outcalls 
now  in  all  U.S.  cities.  (Also  hiring.  Earn 
$60  +  /hr.  Work  in  any  city.)  Call  Scott  at 
215-668-8898. _ (8) 


FENWAY  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTER 

Unit  Coordinator-Full  time:  Challenging  job  perfor¬ 
ming  reception  duties  at  busy  health  center  serving 
gay  and  lesbian  clientele.  Good  telephone  manner 
and  organizational  ability  important. 


Cleaning/Maintenance  Person:  Energetic  person 
needed  to  do  cleaning  and  maintenance  appx.  20 
hrs/wk.  Good  pay.  Call  Heather  at  267-0900. 

Call  Heather  or  Nancy  at  (617)  267-7573. 


Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
FCHC  93  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115 
267-0900 


0RGANIZER/STAFFPERS0N 

Min.  2  years  experience  paid  staff  w/  a  Nonviolent 
Direct  Action  org.  Canvassing/fundraising  experience 
&  access  to  car  necessary.  Must  be  able  to  interact 
well  w/  all  types  of  people  and  the  press.  Must  be 
good  in  managing  small  office  &  org.  volunteers. 
Women  &  minorities  are  encouraged  to  appy.  Please 
send  resume/cover  letter  by  Sept.  1  to  Clamshell 
Alliance,  P.0.  Box  734,  Concord,  NH  03301. 


PROMO  HOMO  WANTED 

GCN  needs  one  (or  more)  volunteer(s)  to 
spend  a  few  hours  each  week  helping 
with  our  promotional  outreach  for  the 
March  on  Washington.  Light  "office" 
type  duties.  Fun,  friendly  environment. 
Come  on,  you’d  be  great  at  it!  Call 
Catherine  or  Dan  at  (617)  426-4469.  (C) 

LIFEGUARDS/WSI/AA 
Immediate.  Top  pay.  Cambridge  YWCA. 
Contact  V.  Perkins,  (617)491-6050.  Flex¬ 
ible  hours,  friendly  environment. 
EOE/AA. _ (8) 


CLEAN  AIR  —  WORK  IN  THE  SUN 

Landscape  helpers.  Full  time.  M  or  F. 
Exp  helpful.  Must  be  reliable  and  have 
car.  Call  Cathy,  282-7227 _ (7) 


FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 

DIAL  1-550-9036 

Group  and  Private 
Conversation, 
Community  Interest 
Programming 
Exclusively 
for  Womfin 
AMONG  FRIENDS 
FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 
1-550-9036 

.201stmln./.10ea.min. 
evenings  8pm-1 1pm 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Auditions  for  the  Lunch  Seeking  Five 
female  actresses.  Call  Michelle, 
522-7377. 

_ (7) 

BATTERED  LESBIANS 

Ongoing  group  for  lesbians  currently  or 
formerly  experiencing  emotional, 
physical  or  sexual  abuse  by  a  woman 
partner.  For  info  &  support  call  MAWC, 
617-744-6841. _ (13) 

NASTY  POLITICS 

Unbelievably  filthy  but  politically  cor¬ 
rect  videos,  pix,  newsletter.  Head/body 
shaves,  bondage,  enemas,  SM,  TT,  VA 
fetishes  galore.  All  male,  all  nasty,  all 
hot,  but  all  safer  sex.  Free  personal 
ads,  free  info:  TR  Witomski,  41  Bon- 
naire,  Toms  River,  NJ  08757.  Models, 
writers,  artists,  lawyers  wanted:$$$ 
_ (20) 

FOR  SALE _ 

BIG  YARD  SALEH 

Aug  22/  10am  -3pm.  Lots  of  good  junk, 
small  appl  &  furn,  kchnware,  M&F 
clothes.  16  Rill  St/Dorchester/Call  Mike 
288-6085  for  info  &  directions. _ (7) 


SERVICES 


PERSONAL  HEALTH 

•General  Medical  Care 
•Sports  Medicine 

•Diagnosis  &  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office 
Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR,  MD 
1 755  Beacon  Street,  frookllnf  232 - 1459, 


m 


PIZZERIA 

RESTAURANT 

Pizza  cooks  and  food 
preparers  needed. 
Willing  to  train.  Good 
opportunity.  Good  pay. 
Call  Jack,  232-4545. 


STAFF  EDITOR 

Radical  America,  independent 
Socialist-Feminist  journal,  in  20th  year, 
seeks  person  with  political  experience, 
writing,  business,  promotion  skills.  Col¬ 
lectively  run.  32  hrs/wk,  full  health,  pd. 
vac.  People  of  color  encouraged  to  app¬ 
ly.  Inquiries  by  mid-Sept.  to  Radical 
America,  Box  G,  1  Summer  St.  Somer- 
ville,  MA  02143. _  (7) 

OFFICE  MANAGER 
WOMAN  OF  POWER  MAGAZINE 
Experience  essential  in  bookkeeping, 
computer  use,  office  management. 
Salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
letter  to  P.O.  Box  827,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138,  (625-7885). _ (7) 

SOCIAL  WORKER 

Advocacy/minority  outreach.  Bilingual 
pref’d.  To  work  with  people  w/AIDS  full 
time.  Resume  to  Rhode  Island  Project 
AIDS,  SWC,  Rl  02908.  EOE. _ (8) 


PERSONAL  CARE  ASSISTANTS 
(2  Part-time  positions) 

Personal  Care  Assistants  for  disabled 
writer.  2  positions  available:  Mon-Fri. 
6-8;  and  2  or  3  weekends/month,  10 
hours/wkend,  split  shift.  No  lifting 
necessary,  but  prefer  those  with 
strength.  Experience  preferred  but  not 
necessary.  Will  train,  but  need  reliable, 
quick,  committed  assistants.  Must  own 
car  or  live  in  JP  area.  Cooking  skills 
needed.  Cal  232-5956  (eves.).  Let  phone 
ring. _ _ (C) 

FULL  TIME  COORDINATOR 
MASSACHUSETTS  ANTI-HUNGER 
COALITION 

Leadership  position,  statewide  ad¬ 
vocacy,  organizing,  coordinating. 
Resume,  letter  to  Hiring  Committee, 
MAHC  CIO  The  Boston  Foodbank,  70 
Amory  ST.  Boston,  MA  02119  by  8/21 .  (7) 

OFFICE  MANAGER/ 
FUNDRAISER 

Honduras  Information  Center  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  manager,  strong  fundraising 
and  office  skills,  experience  in  alter¬ 
native  info/publishing.  Central  America 
issues.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ple  by  August  21  to  HIC,  1  Summer 
Street.  Somerville,  MA  02143.  (617) 
625-7220.  Fulltime,  good  pay,  benefits. 
_ (7) 

BE  THE  FIRST  TO  KNOW  DIRT 

...about  Boston  events  of  interest  to  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men,  be  a  part  of  your 
community  lesbian  and  gay,  anti-racist, 
feminist  newspaper  and  get  your  name 
in  print.  Yes,  you  too  can  be  a  GCN 
volunteer  newswriter.  Write  about  a 
broad  range  of  events  or  pick  your  beat- 
-anarchist  queers,  sex  politics,  political 
organizing  by  people  of  color,  electoral 
politics,  AIDS  in  the  Black  community, 
lesbian  activists,  bars  and  anything 
else  you  could  possibly  imagine.  Jour¬ 
nalism  experience  not  required.  Call 
Kim  at  GCN,  426-4469.  _  (c) 


WOMAN  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

Women's  carnaval  band.  Percussion 
exp.,  esp.  Brazilian.  Paid  position  for 
Sept.  617-497-5908. _ (8) 

DIRECT  SERVICE  ADVOCATE 
OUTREACH  WORKER 
2  jobs  for  wmn's  res  mental  hlth  pro¬ 
gram:  Advocate  req  fam  w/wmn's 
issues  &  group  skills,  full  time  19K  +  ; 
outreach  req  strong  presentation  & 
organization  &  written  skills-part  time 
14K  +  ;  car  needed  for  both-  resume  to 
E.  Stone  House  Box  15  JP  MA  02130. 
Bicultural  please  apply. _ (8) 

Live-in  -  Strong,  kind,  clean,  capable, 
honest,  dependable,  good  humored, 
gentleperson  (prefer  gentleman)  to  help 
w/personal  care  of  disabled  but  mental¬ 
ly  &  verbally  alert  lady.  Household 
chores,  cooking,  flex  time  off.  Love  of 
animals  -  driver’s  lie,  references  a  must. 
Salary  negotiable.  PO  Box  148,  Waban, 
MA  02168  or  leave  message  at 
244-4958. _ (8) 

WOMEN  IN  THE  TRADES  PROGRAM 
2  STAFF  POSITIONS 
COORDINATOR -  Tradeswoman  wanted 
to  coordinate  pre-apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  program.  Responsible  for  day  to 
day  operations.  Knowledge  of  con¬ 
struction  and  union  apprentieship  pro¬ 
grams  required.  Experience  in  career 
counseling  preferred. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASISTANT-Vt  time. 
Provide  Administrative  assistance  & 
clerical  support  to  the  WiBT  program. 
Excellnt  organizational  &  ad¬ 
ministrative  skills  &  ability  to  work  with 
all  types  of  people.  Hours  flexible. 
Send  resume  to  WiBT  c/o  RCC  -  Extend¬ 
ed  Education  Education, 625  Hun- 
tington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115. _ (7) 

GCN  needs  one  (or  more)  volunteer(s)  to 
spend  a  few  hours  each  week  helping 
with  our  promotional  outreach  for  the 
March  on  Washington.  Light  ‘‘office’’ 
type  duties.  Fun,  friendly  environment. 
Come  on,  you'd  be  great  at  it!  Call 
Catherine  or  Dan  at  (61 7)  426-4469.  (C) 


CLASSIFIED  AD  FORM 


BACK  BAY 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

DENNIS  IADAROLA 

Serving  the  Community  Since 
Insurance  Accepted 

739-7860 

I  MASS  BAY 

\  COUNSELING  ASSOC  5 

INDIVIDUALS,  COUPLES  { 
{  AND  GROUP  COUNSELING  * 
INSURANCE  ACCEPTED  J 

(617)  739-7832  % 

*  COPLEY  SQUARE  * 


”1 

VICES  I 
1LA  J 

□ 


•DEADLINE:  Tuesday,  noon 
All  ads  are  prepaid. 

No  phone  ads  accepted. 


NAME 


STREET 
CITY _ 


STATE. 


.  APT- 
ZIP 


PHONE  C 


Use  1  unit  for  each  letter,  punctuation  mark  or  space  between  words. 
Print  clearly.  Ads  will  be  returned  if  we  can't  read  them. 


Category: 

Head 
Lines 


Head 

Lines 


i 

i 


Bold  Headlines: 


1st  4  Lines 
or  part  thereof: 


or  part  thereof: 


Business 

X 

3.00 

Non-Business 

X 

1.50 

Business 

9.00 

Non-Business 

7.00 

Business 

.  x 

1.00 

Non-Business 

X 

.75 

TOTAL 

Display  (Boxed)  Classifieds:  Col.  inches 
or  part  thereof; _ x  12.00  =  _ 


TOTAL  for  1  Week  (Add)  = 
Number  of  Weeks  (Multiply)  = 
SUBTOTAL 


DISCOUNTS:  for  10-20 
consecutive  weeks 


10%  = 
15%  = 


20%  =  _ 


PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL 
CLASSIFIED  ADS. 

Return  this  form  with  payment  to: 

GCN  Classifieds,  62  Berkeley  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 


for  21-30  consec.  wks. 
for  31  +  consec.  wks. 

TOTAL  FOR  AD  COPY 

□  Pick-up  Box:  for  6  wks  3.00  = 

□  Forwarding  Bx:  6wks.  6.00  = 

□  Tearshts:  #wks _ x2.00  = 

TOTAL  = 


i 

i 

I 

rfl 


ROOMMATE  WANTED 

Prof  LF  35  w/cats  &  one  child  seeks 
prof  nonsmoker  with  or  without  child  to 
share  my  Concord  MA  home.  Avail  Oct 

I. Call  Mary  369-6795  (eves). _ (8) 

COMMUTE  PTTIME  TO  BOSTON? 
Furn  rm  avail  in  beautiful  Mission  Hill 
apt  3-4  nights/wk  for  G  or  Bi  M  or  F, 
30  + .  Must  love  pets.  No  smoke/drugs/ 
little  aic.  Porch/w/d/d/cathedral  ceil. 
Walk  to  T.  $18/nt,  incl  util.  277-5835.  (8) 
2  White,  1  Black  L/Bi  f's  seek  L/Bi 
woman  of  color  to  share  home  4 
bedroom  hse  nr  Davis  Sq,  Somerville. 
Semi  collective  warm  indep.  We  have  2 
cats,  nonsmk  pref.  $275/mo  incl  heat. 
Avail  Sept  15,776-4693. _ (8) 

2  LF  seek  1  LF  to  share  3  bdrm  apt  in 

J. P.  Walk  to  Pond  &  T.  Must  like 

animals.  Avail  now!  Call  524-3925.  Keep 
trying. _ (8) 

LF  22  seeks  LF  or  F,  preferably  feminist 
to  share  sunny  2  br  apartment  in  Dor¬ 
chester.  1  block  from  T,  no  smoking. 
$325  -t- .  Call  265-2010. _ f7) 

F  seeks  same  to  share  Newton  apt. 
Looking  for  mature,  responsible,  stable 
individual.  Chem-free  environment. 
Have  2  cats.  No  more  pets  please. 
$325/mo  plus  '/«  utilities.  Call  244-6522. 
Leave  message. _ (8) 

PONDSIDE  JP 

Seeking  27  +  BiF  or  LF  for  friendly,  pro¬ 
gressive,  independent,  5-woman  home. 
Great  house,  2  porches,  garden.  NearT. 
prkg.  1  dog,  1  cat;  animal  lovers  but  no 
more  pets.  No  smokers;  light  alc/drug 
use  only.  $240  +  .  Avail  9/1.  Min  1  yr 
commitment.  522-9760.  522-7446.  (8) 

SOMERVILLE  SPACIOUS  DUPLEX 
GM  29  smkr  seeks  indep,  resp,  friendly 
M  or  F  rmt  to  share  very  nice  2  br,  5V2 
room  apt  on  Red  line.  Big  yard.  $275  + 
util.  Avail  inned.  628-7127,  Tom. _ (8) 

DORCHESTER  MELVILLE  PARK 
2M  sk  1  M  to  shr  9  rm  duplex  2  baths, 
jacuzzi,  D&D,  Ig  rms,  deck,  nr  Red  line. 
AvI,  sec  req,  no  smk,  no  pets.  $350  +  . 
Call  Mike  288-7088. _ (8) 

DAVIS  SQUARE 

LF.  BiF  seek  one  not  completely 
straight  F  to  shr  beaut  apt.  Big  rms, 
hdwd  firs,  fireplace  and  very  liveable. 
Avail  9/1.  $350  incl  heat.  776-5585  (e); 
423-0650  (d). _ n>) 

F  24  seeks  non-smoking  LF  roommate 
for  Ig  beautiful  Mission  Hill  apt.  Quiet 
street,  near  T,  bus.  Must  like  dogs.  Avail 
9/1.  $210+  Please  call  after  8/18.  (401) 
751-6873. _ (7) 

LF  35  &dog  seeks  resp  LF  for  Teele  Sq 
Som  apt.  2BD  2Porches  $285  incl  heat. 
10  min  walk  to  T.  No  more  pets.  Avail 
Sept  15  call  625-1039  Iv  msg. _ (7) 

Arlington  near  Camb  line  $266/mo  LF 
sks  2  F  roommates  beautiful  apt  near 
public  trans.  646-2746.  I  am  32  pref  LFs 
over  26. _ (7) 

THIS  CAN  BE  YOURS. 

Cozy  Fenway  apt.  to  share  wtih  ME  — 
friendly,  23  yp.  F.  $290  +  .  Avail  9/87. 
Call  Julie  (days)  725-3562. _ (7) 


••••••••••••••••••••# 

5  COMFY  NATICK  HOME  • 

•  TO  SHARE  2 

•  LF  Couple  &  son  seek  mature,  • 

•  reasonable  F.  Near  Train,  Pike,  • 
0  rt  9.  W/D  3dbr  privacy.  $375  incl  J 

•  util.  No  smokers,  pets  or  tran-  9 

•  sients  please.  655-8331.  (8)  • 

. 1 

CAMBRIDGE/FRESH  POND 

LF  37  lok  for  F  roommate  to  share  sun¬ 
ny  2  br  apt  w/porch.  Friendly,  resp  + 
neat.  Nosmoking/pets,  $380  +  .  Call 
661-785.  Leave  message. _ (8) 

2LFs  28  sk  3rd  for  Ig  2  fl  apt  on  quiet  St 
nr  Davis  Sq  T.  We  are  friendly,  indep, 
share  food  w/d,  porch.  Avail  9/1 ,  $270  +  . 
Sorry  no  pets/smoke.  776-8405. _ (8) 

Student  wants  to  live  in  starting  in  mid- 
Sept.  White  male  28  yrs  old.  Providence 
Rl  area  only.  Box  240. _ (*7) 

LF  prof,  seeks  GM  prof,  to  share3  bdr 
renov  condo  in  JP  1  block  from  forest 
Hill  T.  2  porches  hdw  floors.  Sunny, 
must  be  neat,  clean,  responsible, 
friendly.  $400  includes  all.  522-5569.  (8) 

2  LF  sk  3rd  for  spacious  sunny  3bdr  Bel¬ 
mont.  Nonsnk,  clean  prefer  veg.  share 
meals  some  friendly,  12  step  welcome. 
Cat  maybe.  We're  in  30's.  $280  +  ut. 
484-1553. _ (7) 

2  LF  seek  3rd  for  semi-coop  apt.  Cozy, 
political,  with  cat.  $200  incl  heat.  Cali 
before  1 1:30  am  after  5:30  pm.  491-1124. 
Near  Central  Square.  (7) 

BIG  SUNNY  VICTORIAN  APT 

LF  sks  LF/GM  for  apt  in  Jones  Hill 
Dorch.  Safe  near  T,  shops,  Idry  etc.  2 
porches,  den,  patio,  cable,  EIK.  Avail 
ASAP  $295  +  .  282-2962  eves. _ (7) 

2  recently  moved  W.  coast  L’s  seek 

roomies  for  2  br  apt  in  J.P.  apt  w/hrwd. 
firs.  Near  T.  We  are  24 +  ,  semi-vegi 
music/art  lovers,  responsible,  neat. 
You:  resp.  GM/L  w/a  great  sense  of 
humor!  Avail.  9/1  $275  incl.  all.  Cat  ok 
cigs  negot.  522-6152  eves. _ (7) 

TREES  IN  THE  CITY 

3  ez  going,  resp.  LFs  looking  for  4th  for 

our  beautiful  home  in  Dorch.  2  fls.  (All 
hdwd),  bkyd,  w/d.  Vege,  co-op,  laughs, 
politics.  We  have  dog,  pets  ok,  5  min  to 
T.  $200. 436-2752. _ (7) 

2LFs  seek  2  more  for  spacious  4  bdr  in 
Medford  Sq  on  Busline.  We  are  fun, 
communicative,  political,  independent, 
spiritual, and  are  hoping  to  create  semi¬ 
coop  home.  Please,  no  smoke  or  pets. 
Avail  Sept  15.  Call  Barbara  or  Nancy  at 
623-5035  or  B.  at  work  643-2442 
Thanks! _ (10) 
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ROOMMATE  WANTED 


Boston  Roomate 
Center 

Get  to  know  your  next  roommate 
and  apartment  before  getting  run 
down  with  endless  interviews. 
GAY  LISTINGS. 

354-7706 


JLF  seek  JLF  25+  for  independent, 
friendly,  great  apt.  lo  rent,  nr  Davis  Sq. 
veggie/kosher.  Pis  call  623-8603.  (7) 

2  Rms  avail  in  beaut.  Rosl.  hm  with  ir¬ 
reverent  spiritual  W  35.  Sun,  trees, 
birds,  nr.  Arb.  Reas,  rent  avail  8/15.  Cat 
OK,  no  cigs.  Dovida,  327-3367, _ (7) 

LARGE  DORCHESTER  HOME 
1  LF  +  1  GM  seek  2  people  to  share  4 
bdrm  apt,  WD,  porch,  parking,  Ig  yard, 
DW  +  more.  $265  +  .  Call  825-2722.  (7) 

GM  24  &  LF  27  sk  nonsmkr,  veg  LF  or 
GM  24  +  w/sense  of  humor  for  beautiful 
Somerville  apt.  Sorry,  no  more  cats. 
Avail  9/1.  $293 +  .776-7909. _ (7) 

HOUSING  WANTED 


MOVERS _ 

POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

new  &  used  boxes  delivered 
packing  and  storing 

522-0826 

_ (15.20) 

THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 
Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 
No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
MPDU  Number  23733 
_ (1) 


o 

From  $18  /  hr. 

:> 

•  MAXI-VANS 

o 

•  CARGO  MASTER  TRUCKS 

•  HOMES  •  BUSINESSES 

cc 

•  24  HOUR  DELIVERY 

c 

•  LIC.  and  INS. 

o 

x 

236-1848 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 
(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPU #25522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
Very  careful  movers  641-1234 
_ (15.1) 

JULIAN  WRIGHT  MOVING  COMPANY 

Exp,  Rel,  Lie,  &  Ins 
MPDU#24430 
Tel  661-2958 

_ ' _ (113) 

ALL  AMERICAN  MOVERS 

Careful,  Quick  &  Kind 
Store,  Pack,  Move-Home  &  Office 
Mention  this  ad  for  a  discount 
Russ  3 21-7037  or  322-7373  Pat 
_  (V15.16) 

MICROBUS  MOVING 

small  moves 

CAREFUL  &  COURTEOUS 

522-6513 


PUBLICATIONS 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism. 
Quarterly  of  commentary,  analysis, 
reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and  for 
women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are 
still  political,  but  not  necessarily  cor¬ 
rect.  Sample  $1;  sub  $5;  more  if/less  if. 
LesCon,  584  Castro,  #263G,  SF,  CA 
94114. _  (V15.21) 


LESBIAN  NATUROPATHIC  DR. 

AND  DOG  SEEK  HOME  IN  N.H. 

Moving  to  Nashua  area  in  September. 
Looking  for  home  with  other  non¬ 
smoking  women,  fenced  yard.  Leave 
message  for  Devra  at  617-395-1920.  (8) 

APARTMENTS 

Small  house  in  W.  Mass  for  rent  in  fall. 
30  min  to  Amherst/Gfld  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  for  country-minded.  $300/mo  not  in- 
cl.  Call  617-544-7938. _ (7) 

Roslindale:  All  new  studio-efficiency 
for  one  adult,  quiet  area,  privacy,  near 
T,  $535  includes  all  util.  Avail-9/1  no 
pets,  327-9276. _  (7) 

SUMMER  RENTALS 

NOT  QUITE  P‘TOWN 

Yarmouth  resort  sleeps  4,  35  min  to 
P’town.  Avail  8/29-9/5.  Ammenities  in¬ 
clude  pool,  beach,  tv,  kitchette. 
$500/week,  partial  week  possible. 
321-4254. _ (7) 

ORGANIZATIONS 

GAY  YOUTH 
COMMUNITY  FUND 

Sponsors  of  youth/student  projects 
send  tax-deductable  donations  payable 
to:  GYCC/Capp  St.  Foundation.  Mail  to: 
GYCF,  2215-R  Market  St.,  Suite  479, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114. _ (30) 

OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 
Social  and  support  group  for  women 
over  40.  P.O.  Box  1214,  East  Arlington, 
MA  02174. _ (15.48) 

DOB 

Support  organization  for  lesbians,  1151 
Mass  Ave,  Camb.  OCBC.  Raps  every 
Tues,  Thurs  at  8:pm.  Special  raps  for 
35 +  ,  parents,  ynger  women,  baby 
boomers,  singles,  coming  out,  issues 
forum.  All  8pm.  Monthly  events,  outing 
club,  library.  Info:  661-3633.  All  women 
invited  to  paticipate. _ (15.35) 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 
Multiracial  group  for  all  people  .  Cal! 
(415)  431-1976  or  write  BWMT,  suite 
140,  580  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  94114. 
_ (V16.1) 

BOSTON  ALLIANCE  OF  GAY  AND 
LESBIAN  YOUTH 

Social  support  group  for  youth  22  and 
under.  Wed.  night  general  meeting  from 
7:30-9pm.  New  persons  meeting  at  6:30. 
Women's  meeting  at  6.  Call  497-8282 
for  info. _ (32) 

SHELIX 

Northampton,  MA  lesbian  s/m  support 
group  since  1983  mets  monthly  for 
topic  discussions.  Safe  confidential  en¬ 
vironment.  Lesbians  at  all  levels  of  fan¬ 
tasy  or  practice  welcome.  Newcomers 
encouraged.  Sase:  Shelix,  PO  Box  416 
Florence  Station,  Northampton,  MA 
01060. _ (7) 

MAN/BOY  LOVE 

A  support  group  for  intergenerational 
relationships.  For  more  information 
send  $1  to:  NAMBLA-GCNAD  at  537 
Jones  ST.  NO  8418,  S.F.  CA  94102  or  PO 
Box  174,  New  York,  New  York  10018. 

_ (23) 


FOR  SALE _ 

P—TOWN  timeshare 

1  wk,  1  bdrm,  pool,  jacuzzi,  tennis,  cor¬ 
ut.  Deeded,  must  sell  due  to  breakup. 
all  Joanne.  862-0523. _ T9) 

RESORTS _ 

MIKE’S  GUEST  HOUSE 
STOCKBRIDGE.MASSACHUSETTS 

Your  Bed  and  Breakfast  in  the 
Berkshires  -  open  year  round  -  singles 
and  couples  welcome  -  Call  for  rate  and 
reservations.  (413)  298-4095. _ (17) 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  MAGIC 
Long,  lazy  days  by  our  pool,  cool  nights 
•  by  a  crackling  fire.  Peace  &  privacy  on 
100  beautiful  acres.  Charming  guest 
rooms.  Gracious,  common  areas.  Hik¬ 
ing,  golf,  tennis,  antiquing  nearby.  The 
Highlands  Inn,  Box  118G,  Bethlehem 
NH  03574.  (603)  869-3978.  Grace  & 
Judith,  innkeepers. _ (15,1 1) 

CHECK’ER  OUT 
AT  THE  CHECK’ER  INN 
Double  rooms,  coffee  by  fireside,  park¬ 
ing.  Apartments  also  available.  1  block 
to  bay,  open  year  round.  487-9029,  25 
Winthrop  St.,  P  town,  MA  02657  (46) 


YOUR  VOICE 
COUNTS  HERE 

Audition  for  the  Boston  Gay  Men’s  Chorus 
and  make  your  voice  count 

J  Auditions  will  be  held  September  9  &  14  at  the 
Community  Music  Center,  Boston 

J  Regular  rehearsals  Wednesdays  7-10,  Arlington  St. 

Church 

J  1  retreat  per  concert  quarter;  next  one  is  September  26 
J  $  10/month  dues 

J  December’s  program:  “Share  the  Spirit” 

J  June  1988  concert,  “Share  the  Pride”  with  the  New 
York  City  Gay  Men’s  Chorus  at  the  Orpheum  in  Boston 
and  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  New  Ybrk 

J  Call  482-2527  to  set  up  an  audition 


COME  BE  A  PART  OF 

THE  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 


FOR  LESBIAN  AND  GAY  RIGHTS 

October  11,  1987 

Complete  group  and  individual  travel  arrangements  for  the  March  and  all  related 
events  are  available  through  Innovations  in  Travel.  For  a  complete  brochure,  call 
(617)  599-6524.  For  Spanish  Speaking  Line,  call  (617)  599-6564.  Call  the  Travel  Hotline 
for  any  questions  and  information  about  group  reservations  at  1-800-533-2724. 

Air,  train  and  bus  transportation  available.  For  information  about  subsidies,  or  to  help 
with  March  organizing,  call  or  write  the  Massachusetts  March  Office,  c/o  Gay 
Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  AAA  02116.  (617)  426-5605. 

Don't  be  left  at  the  station! 

Make  your  travel  plans  now! 

Sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  March  on  Washington  Committee 
and  Innovations  in  Travel  Corporation 

Facilities  for  TTY  and  ASL  will  be  made  for  the  March. 


C/4L€NDhR 


August  23 
to 

September  6 


23  Sunday 

Arlington  —  Am  Tikva  summer  outing  at 
Spy  Pond.  Meet  at  picnic  tables  next  to. 
swimming  area.  Bring  dairy/veggie  dishes 
to  share.  Noon.  Info:  782-8894. 

Boston  —  Women’s  friendship  meeting  to 
plan  social  activities.  Info:  783-0204. 

Boston  —  Gay/Lesbian  Unitarian  Univer- 
salists  discuss  the  relationship  between 
spirituality  and  political  activism.  Hunewell 
Chapel  at  the  Arlington  St.  Church,  351 
Boylston  St.  6pm.  Info:  Jay  Deacon, 
742-2100,  x256. 


Freedom  Trail  Band,  29  Saturday. 

24  monday 

Boston  —  Whitney  Houston  in  concert  on 
the  Common.  Benefit  for  the  AIDS  Action 
Committee.  $35,  $50  with  VIP  reception. 
Info:  266-6909. 

25  tuesday 

Boston  —  Civil  Defense  Task  Force  for  the 

March  on  Washington.  Northeastern  Univ. , 
174  Ell  Center.  7pm.  Info:  354-8515. 

Cambridge  —  Lesbians  25  and  under. 

DOB,  ... 

26  Wednesday 

Boston  —  Community  meeting  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  March  on  Washington.  Piemonte 
Rm.,  Boston  City  Hall  (Congress  St.  en¬ 
trance).  7pm.  Info:  426-5605. 

27  thursday 

Cambridge  —  Open  discussion  for  les¬ 
bians.  DOB  ... 

Boston  —  GCN' s  production  night.  All 

welcome.  Proofreading:  before  8PM. 
Paste-up:  after  7PM.  62  Berkeley  St.,  near 
Arlington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  GCN: 
426-4469. 


Law  of  Desire’s  transsexual  Tina.  See  review 


28  friday 

Provincetown  —  Diane  Ponzio  Trio  at  the 

Meeting  House,  326  Commercial  St.  9pm. 

Boston  —  GCN  mailing.  Come  help  stuff 
the  paper  and  meet  new  friends.  5pm  to 
10pm.  Near  Arlington  and  Back  Bay 
T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  426-4469. 

29  Saturday 

Boston  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Freedom  Trail 

Band  concert.  Parkman  Bandstand,  Boston 
Common.  11:30am. 

Boston  —  Jewish  Lesbian  Daughters  of 
Holocaust  Survivors  Group  benefit 
houseparty.  2pm.  Info:  321-4254. 

Shrewsbury  —  Women’s  dance  to  benefit 
the  Worcester  committee  for  the  March  on 
Washington.  206  S.  Quinsigamond  Ave. 
8pm.  Info:  793-7287. 

Hartford,  CT  —  New  England  Regional 
Meeting  for  the  March  on  Washington. 
Commercial  Street  Bar,  Wethersfield  Ave. 
Noon-4pm.  Info:  (617)  522-4368. 

30  Sunday 

Boston  —  Rock  Against  Sexism  wild  and 
crazy  disc  party.  The  1270.  6-10pm.  $2. 

Mansfield,  MA  —  Anne  Murray  performs  at 
Great  Woods.  7:30pm.  Tickets 
$1 3.50-$1 9.50.  Info:  787-8000. 

Boston  —  Women’s  friendship  meeting  to 
plan  social  activities.  Info:  783-0204. 


Gender  bending  party,  30  Sunday. 


Cambridge  —  DOB  women’s  softball. 

Magazine  Field,  Mem.  Dr.,  Cambridge.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Info:  Steph,  357-5774. 

Boston  —  Gender  bending  party  at 

Somewhere  Else  to  benefit  the  march  on 
Washington.  295  Franklin  St.  8pm.  $3. 

Boston  —  Loocie  Brown  discusses  the 
Moving  Violations  motorcycle  club  on 
“Boston's  Other  Voice."  WROR,  98.5FM. 
12:30-1am. 

31  monday 

Provincetown  —  Diane  Ponzio  Trio  in  con¬ 
cert  at  Different  Ducks.  135  Bradford  St. 
Tonight  through  Sept.  7.  9pm. 

September  1  tuesday 

Cambridge  —  DOB  forum  presents  Diane 
Bellevance  on  “Public  Relations  for  Small 
Businesses.”  DOB  ... 


4  friday 


Greenwich,  Rl  —  New  England  Women’s 
Musical  Retreat.  Through  Sept.  7.  W. 
Alton  Jones  Campus,  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  $1 05-$1 30  before  Aug.  20,  $135 
after.  Info  and  tickets:  NEWMR,  P.0.  Box 
217,  New  Haven,  CT  06513.  (203) 
523-1268. 

6  Sunday 

Dorchester  —  Dorchester  GALA  monthly 
potluck.  Info:  Barbara,  282-2962,  Joe, 
282-7822  (after  6pm). 

Cambridge  —  DOB  women’s  softball. 

Magazine  Field,  Mem.  Dr.,  Cambridge.  All 
abilities  welcome.  Info:  Steph,  357-5774. 

Boston  —  “Boston's  Other  Voice”  inter¬ 
views  Rudy  Kikel  of  Bay  Windows.  WROR, 
98.5FM.  12:30-1am. 


Calendar  compiled  by  Barnaby  Fisher 


The  Boy  Friend 

Directed  by  Ken  Russell.  Based  on  the  play\ 
by  Sandy  Wilson.  With  Twiggy,  Christopher 
Gable,  and  Tommy  Tune.  Running  time  14 5 
minutes.  At  the  Coolidge  Corner  beginning 
September  4. 

It  all  started  in  1954  when  Sandy 
Wilson  wrote  The  Boy  Friend.  The 
1920s  jazz  age  musical  pastich,  com¬ 
plete  with  flappers  and  Charleston 
dancing,  was  a  hit  in  both  the  West 
End  and  Broadway.  In  1971,  ex¬ 
travaganza  director  Ken  Russell 
(Women  in  Love,  The  Music  Lovers, 
Crimes  of  Passion)  made  the  small 
musical  into  a  mammoth  two  hour  and 
25  minute  tap  dancing  and  singing 
test. 

Rather  than  just  transfer  the  Wilson 
show  to  celluloid,  Russell’s  film 
focuses  on  the  ambitions  of  a  small, 
provincial,  touring  company 
(somewhere  in  the  English 
netherlands)  performing  The  Boy 
Friend.  In  Russell’s  deconstructionist 
vision,  we  see  not  only  their  tacky  on¬ 
stage  show  but  also  how  the  show  ex¬ 
ists  in  their  extreme  imaginations: 
Busby  Berkeleyesque,  panorama  of  tap 
dancing  show  girls  and  kaliedoscope 
special  effects. 

When  The  Boy  Friend  was  released 
in  1971  in  the  US  35  minutes  were  trim 
med  off  of  the  commercial  release.  On 
September  4,  the  Coolidge  Corner  will 
begin  showing  The  (uncut)  Boyfriend. 
There  is  some  speculation  about  ex¬ 
actly  what  has  been  missing,  but  word 
has  it  the  restored  scenes  include  a 
tasteful  orgy  and  lesbian  chorus  girls. 
Whatever  is  included  you  can  be  sure 
to  see  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Twiggy,  Tommy  Tune  and  Christopher 
Gable.  (Russell  is  true  to  life  in  so  far 
as  all  of  the  men  in  the  film  seem  to  be 
playing  musical  comedy  queens.)  Also, 
be  sure  not  to  miss  an  uncredited  Glen¬ 
da  Jackson  in  a  cameo  playing  the 
Bebe  Daniels  role  as  the  star  with  a 
broken  ankle. 

—Michael  Bronski 


Law  of  Desire. 

Directed  by  Pedro  Almodovar.  Spanish  with 
English  subtitles.  With  Eusebio  Poncela 
Carmen  Maura  and  Antonio  Banderas.  Run 
ning  time  100  minutes.  Begins  August  28  at 
the  Nickolodeon. 

Murder,  a  sex-change  operation 
amnesia,  a  car  crash.  All  these  plot 
cliches  come  back  to  life  and  find  a 
home  in  Pedro  Almodovar’s  film,  Law 
of  Desire.  This  sexy  and  funny  movie  is 
a  reminder  that  Francisco  Franco  is 
still  dead  and  that  Spain  has  come 
back  to  life,  celebrating  its 
rediscovered  passion. 

Pedro  Almodovar,  Spain’s  most  ac 
claimed  young  filmmaker,  puts  on  a 
formidable  show  with  a  very  talented 
cast.  Eusebio  Poncela  plays  the  philo 
sophical  playboy  Pablo.  He  is  the  ob 
ject  of  desire  for  Juan,  his  unsure 
younger  lover,  and  for  Antonio,  a  hand 
some  but  crazy  guy  who  makes  the 
movie’s  title  clear  because  he  truly 
lives  by  the  “law  of  desire.”  This 
menage  a  trois  is  complicated  by 
Pablo’s  transsexual  sister,  Tina 
(played  by  Carmen  Maura)  and  Ada 
Tina’s  “niece,”  er,  adopted  daughter- 
well,  see  the  movie.  All  the  characters 
are  larger  than  life  and  willing  to  work 
for  what  they  want— which  in  this  case 
is  always  a  lover. 

The  cinematography  captures  the 
gaudy  atmosphere  of  ’50s  low-budget 
thrillers  and  the  melodramatic  music 
made  me  laugh  at  all  the  most  serious 
moments. 

Almodovar  also  makes  fun  of 
Spanish  Catholicism  — its  supersti 
tiousness  and  sublimated  eroticism— 
and  exploits  the  Spanish  flair  for  camp 

I  haven’t  seen  such  an  enjoyable 
movie  since  Parting  Glances  or  My 
Beautiful  Landrette.  Don’t  let  the 
language  daunt  you;  the  subtitles  are 
good.  See  this  picture. 

— Gerardo  Maria  Cabrera 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 

22  Edgerly  Road 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  267-2262 

ACUPUNCTURE 

RONALD  KELTER 
Acupuncture  Associates 
of  Cambridge 
843  Mass.  Ave. 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
617-491-4410 

ALCOHOL/DRUG  TREATMENT 

SPOFFORD  HALL 
Route  9A 

Spofford,  NH  03462 
(603)  363-4545 

AUDITING/TAXES 

LILLIAN  GONZALES 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
1 26  State  Street 
Boston,  MA  02109 

523- 1060 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

SAMDPERIL  AUDIO-VISUAL 

23  Clive  St. 

Boston,  MA  02130 

524- 7992 

BICYCLES 

FERRIS  WHEELS 
Bicycle  Shop 
64  South  Street 
lamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
617-522-7082 

BOOKSTORES 

CLAD  DAY  BOOKSTORE 
43  Winter  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  542-0144 

NEW  WORDS 
A  WOMAN'S  BOOKSTORE 
186  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
876-5310 

CATERING 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
Affordable  Catering 
for  All  Occasions 
321-3475 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR.  RITA  L.  FIELD 
HARMONY  CHIROPRACTIC 
699  Somerville  Av. 

Somerville,  MA  02143 
628-9547 

DR.  TIMOTHY  KNIGHT 
1122  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  731-3306 

DR.  DAVID  MOULTON 
Suite  333 
45  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
266-8584 


DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 
375  Harvard  Street 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
232-7200 

DR.  DAVID.  STOLER 
Chiropractor 
SOMA  Practitioner 
124  Harvard  St.  #3 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)  731-3306 


DAYCARE 

BARB'S  FAMILY  DAYCARE 
State  Licensed 

Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  MA  02114 
523-3772 

DENTISTRY 

DR.  RICHARD  BANKHEAD 
DR.  PAUL  GROIPEN 
1259  Hyde  Park  Av. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
364-5500 

JOHN  BARNA  & 

AMY  WETTER 
790  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  MA  02199 
353-1500 

DOG  TRAINING 

FAMILY  DOC  TRAINING  CENTER 
Dog  Behavior  Specialists 
Medford,  MA 
395-9084 

ELECTROLYSIS 

JUDY  FEINER 

Complimentary  consultation 
Computer  electrology,  specialist 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge 
497-2019 

FLORISTS 

REMEMBRANCES  FLORAL  DESIGN 
1 2  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Watertown  Sq.,  MA 
926-4289 

GYMS 

BODYWORKS  GYM 
53  River  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
576-1493 

INSURANCE 

DAVID  L.  COLUNS,CLU 
Suite  830 
50  Congress  St. 

Boston,  Ma.  02109 
1-800-352-3185 

KUNEVICH  &  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENGY 
241  Washington  St. 

Brookline,  MA  02146 
731-1015 


ROGERS  &  DINIS 
INSURANCE 
404  Mass  Av. 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
643-3040 


NANCY  GREENWOOD 
40  Hampshire  St. 

Lawrence, MA  01840 
683-7676 

LAWYERS 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
Lawyers  Referral  Service 
227-7008 
M-F  1-5  p.m. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH  CLUB 
Swedish,  Japanese,  Esalen 
220  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262-1000,  x  298 
M-Sat.,  12-7 

MEDICAL/COUNSELING 

ARADIA  COUNSELING  FOR  WOMEN 
520  Commonwealth  Av. 

Kenmore  Square 
Boston,  MA  02115 
247-4861 

BACK  BAY  COUNSELING 
DENNIS  IADAROLA 
25  Huntington  Av. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
739-7860 

PATRICIA  A.  BURKE,  LICSW 
ADDICTION  TREATMENT/ 

FAMILY  THERAPY 
10  Good  way  Road 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
522-9446 

ENTRANCES  AND  EXITS 
PSYCHOTHERAPY  FOR  WOMEN, 
COUPLES  AND  CHILDREN 
Jill  Richard,  LICSW 
1 130  Mass.  Ave.,  Harvard  Square 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
776-6158 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
16  Haviland  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
267-7573 

FEMINIST  HEALTH  CENTER 
OF  PORTSMOUTH 
232  Court  St. 

Portsmouth,  NH  03801 
(603)  436-7588 

STD  clinic  for  men  and  women 
Mon.  eves.:  free  anon,  HIV  counseling 
&  testing 


FOCUS  COUNSELING  & 
CONSULTATION  INC. 

186'/r  Hampshire  St 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
876-4488 

STEPEHEN  J.  GOLDBURGH  ED.D 
Licensed  Psychologist 
1330  Beacon  St.,  Suite  231 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)  734-6996 

MASS  BAY  COUNSELING 

ASSOCIATES 

25  Huntington  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
739-7832 


DR.  KENNETH  H.  ORTH 
Psychotherapist 
319  Mass  Av 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
643-1112 

PLACE  HOTLINE  AND 
COUNSELING 
32  Rutland  Street 
Boston,  MA 
267-9150 

TAPESTRY,  Inc. 

20  Sacramento  St. 

Cambridge,  MA 
661-0248 

WINGS  THERAPY  COLLECTIVE 
60'/2  Sacramento  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 
876-8438 

MOVERS 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO. 
(formerly  Boston  Trucking) 
641-1234 

OPTOMETRY 

RACHELLE  S.  DUBEY,  O.D. 
DOCTOR  OF  OPTOMETRY 
Hours  by  Appointment 
10  Diauto  Drive 
Randolph,  MA 
(617)  963-1333 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

DAVID'S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PO  Box  375  McCormack  Sta. 
Boston,  MA  02101 
236-0365 

PIANO  TUNING/REPAIR 

PIANO  TECH 
25  Peterborough  St.  #29 
Boston,  MA  02215 
536-0526 


PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
94  Green  St 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
524-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

BOSTON  BAY  REALTY 
668  Tremont  St. 

Boston,  MA  02118 
262-7386 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Trisha  Solio,  Barry  Wing 
351  Centre  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  522-0020 

TAXES  &  FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E.  POSNER 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St. 

Jamaica  PL,  MA  02130 
524-7565 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 
482-2900 


